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Pebbles 


“Do you know Max?’ 
“Max who?’ 
“Max no difference.”—Virginia Reel. 


May—Why does Irene wear that riding 
costume so much? 

Belle—I suppose because it’s a habit.— 
Dirge. 


Old Settler—No, the people of Minne- 
apolis are not what they used to be. 

New Settler—No, they used to be chil- 
dren.—Foolscap. 


Jerry—I hear that Ruth Newlywed wor- 
ships*her husband. 

Jim—Yes, she places burnt offerings be- 
fore him three times a day. 


“Is pants singular or plural?” 
“If a man wears ’em it’s plural.” 
“Well if he doesn’t—?’ 

“It’s singular.”—Lampoon. 


Senior—Where have you been? 
Fresh—To the cemetery. 
Senior—Anyone dead? 
Fresh—All of them.—Siren. 


Bing—I heard that your old man died 
of hard drink. 

Ding—Yes. Poor fellow. A cake of ice 
dropped on his head.—Nebraska Awgwan. 


Flim—Life must be an awful bore to 
Bill. 

Flam—Why ? 

Flim—He’s an oil well digger.—Panther. 


A statesman once went to Florida 
When politics was horrid and horrida. 
“T’ll spend my time,” 
He said, “In a clime 
Which is calmer, even tho torrida.” 


“Paw, what is an advertisement?” 

“An advertisement is the picture of a 
pretty girl eating, wearing, holding, or 
driving something that somebody wants to 
sell.”—Nashville Tennessean. 


Adam stood and watched his wife 
Fall from an apple tree. 
“Ah ha! at last I’ve found her out! 
Eavesdropping,’ muttered he. 
—Pelican. 


Said an affable Bolshie of Kiev 
To his partner while dancing one eve: 
“To your family, ma’am, 
No stranger I am; 
I slaughtered your son, I believe.” 
—Life. 


The electrician had arrived home at 1 
a. m. and was preparing to undress when 
his wife glared at him and said: 

“Watts the matter? Wire you insulate?’ 

But the shock was too great. The elec- 
trician dropped dead.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Miss Fortyodd awoke in the middle of 
the night to find a burglar ransacking 
her effects. Miss Fortyodd did not scream, 
for she prided herself, among other things, 
upon her courage. Pointing to the door 
with a dramatic gesture, she exclaimed: 
“Leave me at once!” 

The burglar politely retreated a step and 
said, “I had no intention of taking you!” 

—London Opinion. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


MeEtTHopist BisHop HuagHEs—I would 
not be re-ordained in the Episcopal Church 
for a million dollars. 


Irvin S. Copp—It was a French tele- 
phone, and, therefore, was intended more 
for ornamentation than for utilitarian pur- 
poses, 


GrEorcE ApE—The humblest farm hand 
now insists on being measured for a suit 
that will make him look like a Yale 
student. 


PRESIDENT HyMANS, of the League of 
Nations—What is conceived clearly in the 
mind can always be expressed clearly in 
a few words. 


Ese Frercuson—There are still con- 
vents along the river banks of China where 
the nuns watch for stray girl babies float- 
ing down and save them. 


Rev. Witeur F. Crarrs—Germany has 
its beer gardens on Sunday, France its 
horse racing, Spain its bull fights and 
America its vampire Sunday. 


Jacop GOULD SHURMAN—I suppose no 
man now living has such a correct sense of 
the aspirations and ambitions of our people 
as Senator Harding possesses. 


NicHoLas Murray ButTLER—Horace 
Greeley’s famous classification of college 
graduates with horned cattle, is too often 
quoted with approving sarcasm. 


CARDINAL Dusois—We conjure the 
women and girls of our diocese to have 
nothing to do with fashions of dress which 
are opposed to Christian decency. 


Dr. D. D. Foore—If the eighteenth 
amendment was as dead as the fifteenth 
amendment is in the South, whiskey could 
be easily obtained for $1 per quart. 


BisHop NicHoLsSON—Men who care no 
more about religion and morals than a dog 
are making themselves multi-millionaires 
out of the recreations of the people. 


Miss Lucy P. Gaston, Superintendent 
of the Anti-Cigaret League—The United 
States has had no smoking president since 
McKinley. Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson 
have all had clear records. 


Pror. Rosert R. GavuLtt—lIf nervous 
exhaustion or business worries make the 
husband irritable, the wife instead of at- 
tempting to cure him by direct action 
should call in a nerve specialist. 


PRESIDENT Burton of University of 
Michigan—Is there any method by which 
a student world can be developed in which 
the scholar, the thinker and the writer 
will be just as highly honored as the man 
who achieves distinction in football? 


Opening Nights 

Jacquerie, an Italian opera new to the 
United States, deals with a peasant revolt 
against feudal oppression in medieval 
France. The libretto is by A. Donaudy and 
the music by Gino Marinuzzi. Only mildly 
tuneful but with some fine triumphal 
marches and choruses. Well sung by artists 
of the Chicago Opera Company. (Manhat- 
tan Opera House.) 
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Victory in the long race comes to 
those who best endure. More Mimeo- 

graphs have been sold to the business 
and educational institutions of America 
than any other duplicating device. This 
unmatched popularity is due to the saving 
the Mimeograph effects—and to its remark- 

able efficiency. Five thousand exact reproductions of 

a letter, or other typewritten sheet, it delivers hourly, 
at almost negligible cost. Drawings, designs, plans, 
etc., it easily duplicates, at the same speed, on the 
same sheet and in the one operation. No exceptional _ 
skill required! Cleanly! Its work is done privately— 


and under immediate executive supervision. No other 
office device so greatly multiplies man-power, or works more 
Get 


needed economies. Catalog ‘‘E-2’’ gives all particulars. 
it today from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


Did Profit-Sharmg or the Union Fail? 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


HEN we visited the Wayne Knitting Mills, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, in August, 1919, Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Thieme, the founder, president, man- 
ager and idealist, was out of town. Practically all that we 
learned about the establishment we learned from em- 
ployees. These employees were officers and members of 
“Knitters Union No. 2,” the local branch of the national 
trade union of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. On the 
strength of their enthusiasm we placed the Wayne Knitting 
Mills at the top of our list, “Faith in Management.” Six- 
teen months later, after prices had begun to tumble, these 
same employees were out on strike and the whole works was 
shut down. You never can say anything “for sure” about 
labor and management. You ought always to write history 
and never prophesy.. Mankind has a distressful way of 
swinging from intoxication to the “day after.” And it 
seems to follow the swing of prices from inflation to de- 
flation. 
Here is what the employees told us and showed us at the 
hight of pecuniary intoxication. The business was started 
in 1891. Mr. Thieme had been educated in 


seventy employees have been with the company twenty-five 
years or more. 

The Wayne Knitting Mills, as might be expected from 
its founder, president and manager, presents some unusual 
features. We have found university professors, of late, in 






wa 


demand as employment managers. We have found even 


labor leaders drafted into this service. The Wayne Knitting 
Mills added to the variety by bringing in a man who had 
been lawyer, judge, and politica] reformer—Mr. Ross F. 
Lockridge, fellow-worker with Mr. Thieme in the fight of 
the latter for better government in Indiana and Fort 
Wayne. For Mr. Thieme was a political reformer as well 
as an industrial reformer. He was founder of the Citizen 
League of Indiana, substantial supporter of the “New Con- 
stitution” movement for the state, as well as of local move- 
ments for public ownership of public utilities and of gen- 
eral political house-cleaning. At the head of The Citizen, 
the official organ of his Citizen League, edited by Mr. 


Thieme and Mr. Lockridge, had appeared Lowell’s anti-_ 


slavery defiance: 





a Lutheran theological school. He taught 
school, then went into the drug store busi- 
ness at Fort Wayne, then sold out and went 
to Europe to see if he could find an indus- 
try that might be moved to America under 
the protection of the newly established Mc- 
Kinley tariff. 

He hit upon the full-fashioned hosiery . 
business, in which fifty or more stockings are 
knitted at once on a great machine tended 
by a highly skilled mechanic and three or 
four girl helpers. He organized a $30,000 
corporation at Fort Wayne, brought over 
from Germany twenty-five experienced knit- 
ters and finishers, and started in a rented 
store room. 

From this small beginning has grown the 
great business which now employs nineteen 
hundred people, with a capital stock of 
$1,200,000, not a dollar of which is water, 
according to the boast of its proud and con- 
fident employees. Six of the twenty-five em- 








The time is ripe, and rotten 
ripe, for change ; 

Then let it come; I have no 
dread of what 

Is called for by the instincts 
of mankind. 

Nor think I that the world 
would fall apart 

Because we tear a parch- 
ment more or less. 


With a political reform- 
er as president and a po- 
litical reformer in charge 
of employment and wel- 
fare activities, one is not 
surprized to find  sur- 
prizes. Here is an im- 
mense clubhouse, built by 
the company—really more 
than an ordinary club- 
house, for it is in fact and 
name a “community cen- 
ter” for management and 








ployees who started with the original plant 
thirty years ago are with it today. About 


Mr. Theodore F. Thieme, the founder, presi- 
dent and manager of the Wayne Kuni 


labor, for social, educa- 

tional, political and union 

gatherings, as well as a 
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The Wayne Knit Club, built by the company, is not only a 

club but a real community center, a place for social, educa- 

tional, political and union gatherings, and a home for out of 
town women workers 


home for young women workers whose families do not live 
in Fort Wayne, and who prefer to live together here rather 
than outside in the boarding houses of the city. 

The president and secretary. of the union showed us thru 
the club, they fed us in the great dining room and told 
us of the goings-on in the place. They showed us a pamphlet 
on public ownership that Mr. Thieme handed them to read. 
They showed us copies of Rav-lings, the shop paper, with 
a column or two edited by “Knitters’ Union, No. 2,” and its 
notices of union elections and its comments on union af- 
fairs and events. Rav-lings had a column of “Community 
Center Notes”—Mr. Thieme had lectured on the present 
system of city government and the issues at the coming 
municipal election; at another time on “The Political Ma- 
chine”; at another time, after six months’ absence in re- 
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covering his health, on “World Politics”—each lecture fol- 
lowed by a free-for-all. He had also attended the union 
meetings, as well as the Community Center meetings and 
had spoken there on public questions, such as workmen’s 
insurance, public ownership and the tariff. Colonel Foster, 
the foremost promoter of park improvements, had talked to 
the Community Center on “how to secure our most needed 
public improvements.” The biggest crowd that attended 
the Community Center was the one that heard the debate 
on the liquor problem—described as “a roaring success.” 
Another meeting was “a great suffraget demonstration.” 

The employees did not hesitate to follow the example of 
their employers. Here is a program offered by them in 
Rav-lings: 

Every person, male and female, should be on an equality, both 
as to voting and power to hold office. In order to get the form 
of government we want and to keep it most suited to our needs, 
we must have constitutional home rule. We cannot, under the 
present two-per-cent limit, buy and operate the gas plant, street 
railway, or any other. new business. This limitation must be 
raised. : 

Rav-lings tells us also of a talk by John A. Thieme, 
brother of the founder, in which he said: 

Sven in our own good times, times of a great deal of frivolity 
and amusement, there are surely openings for reforms and 
changes, and we have many men and women who have ideas, 
ideals, convictions and fads, if you please, which they would 
like to bring before the public. This, then, is the place to come 
to air your ideas and get these reforms out of your system. The 
people will be glad to hear and take up these new ideas. 

But political reform was not the only reform agitated in 
this Community Center. Industrial reform was prominent. 
We were told of the Textile Industrial Club, composed of 
the management and upper workmen, and of other clubs 
and committees discussing everything from  street-car 
service to the best way to handle orders in the finishing de- 
partment. Here were classes held [Continued on page 196 


Should Sunday Be Kept or Spent? 


The Independent Readers Present Their Own Ideas, 
Ranging All the Way From Blue Laws to Baseball 


printed a symposium of the opinions of many lead- 
ing clergymen on Sabbath observance. In the same 
number we invited our readers to “chip in” and contribute 
their own ideas, and they have generously responded; so 
generously that the majority of contributions whose in- 
trinsic interest would warrant publication have been 
crowded out by sheer lack of space, and other letters are 
represented only by brief extracts. We have tried to select 
typical points of view and to give equal hearing to the half 
of our contributors who believe that Sunday should be 
“kept” as a day wholly devoted to rest and religious ob- 
servance, and to the other half who think it right that the 
day should be “spent,” in whole’or in part, in pleasurable 
recreation. Very few have invoked the arm of the law to 
enforce their ideal of the Sabbath; to most of our readers 
the question comes as a challenge to the individual con- 
science, and in that spirit the question has been met, with 
widely different answers but always with unmistakable 
sincerity and earnestness. 
So far as one can speak of an “average” opinion on such 
a question, the following letter by an American citizen born 
in Holland seems best to sum up the point of view of the 
majority who advocate an American Sunday that stands 
somewhere between the rigor of the Puritan Sabbath and 
the laxity of continental Europe: 
Anything I would not like to be seen or to be known doing on 
Sunday I would not want to do on any other day, with but one 
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exception: work. I enjoy real work and realize that each of 
us should have the fullest chance to perform his proper share 
of the world’s work; but one day of the week I would prefer 
being compelled to leave all work alone. That one day would 
provide the opportunity to do preferably those things, which 
will be of benefit morally, physically and mentally, in a more 
direct way and in a larger measure, than my work and leisure 
time during the other six days afford. As a citizen I feel that 
everybody ought to be protected by law: firstly, by having one 
day respite from labor per week; and secondly, considering that 
Sunday is the most commonly established restday, the rest on 
that day should be made attainable to the largest extent possible, 
by the elimination of unnecessary noises and disturbances. 
Mountain King, Cal. D. W. BEGEER. 


But there are those with stricter views who are entitled 
to a hearing. For example: 


As a defender of God’s Holy Day since my cradle; as a mother 
who is raising five children in an evil age and finding -God’s 
promises true, J challenge Christians and Hebrews of this 
nation to believe in and work for God’s Sabbath as described 
in Isaiah: 

“If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day; and call the sabbath a delight, and 
the holy of Jehovah honorable; and shalt honor it, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words;. then shalt thou delight ‘thyself in Jehovah; 
and I will make thee to ride upon the high places of the earth; 
and I will feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for 
the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it.’’—Is. 58:13, 14. 


Emporia, Kansas. Grace Howe. Lewis. 


The present is not the time for relaxing the hold of the 
Christian religion upon the consciences of the American people. 
On the contrary, nothing is more urgently needed than a nation- 
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wide revival of religion. The moral disorder which has followed 
the war threatens the dissolution of society. Crimes of cruel 
greed and shocking offenses of blood’ and violence have become 
so common as to alarm even the least thoughtful among us. 
Will these enormities grow less frequent and less hideous if the 
people worship God less and pursue business and pleasure more? 

When employers profane the Sabbath and forsake the churches 
for gains and games, and wage earners cease to respect the 
sacred day and no longer attend upon the worship of the sanctu- 
ary, will the moral state of either class be such as will make 
for peace, or will it give rise to riot and revolution? Which 
result do we prefer? 

This nation must be a Christian nation, or soon it will not be 
at all. This is the solemn alternative before the American people, 
and the preservation of the American Sabbath is inextricably 
bound up in the issue. ; 

It is the veriest trifling with a serious matter to be raising 
petty questions of “sabbatarianism,” “‘puritanism,” and the like, 
when we are confronted- by such a situation. The remotest 
peril which besets us as a people is puritanism. Would God we 
had more of the “awful virtues” of the Puritans, and less of 
the lax convictions and loose morals of the present-day liberalists. 


Emory University, Georgia. BisHorp WARREN A, CANDLER. 
The Sunday newspaper gets its share of rebuke: 


I do wish to take exception to the statement of my old friend 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton when he says that the Sunday newspaper 
is a necessity. I fail to see wherein it is a necessity. It is made 
up Saturday afternoon and evening, and there is no general 
news in same which was not published in the Saturday evening 
edition of the city papers. Then it is filled up with advertise- 
ments and a large amount of trash which I consider of no 
benefit to any person. It serves to keep people’s time occupied 
which might better be spent in going to church, or reading some 
literature that would be of interest or profit to them. 


Flint, Michigan. CHARLES T, BRIDGMAN. 
Do not touch a Sunday paper. 
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Sunday. I think this is all right as long as it is a day of rest. 
But they wouldn’t have to sleep on Sunday if they went to 
bed in time. Some people even play cards on Sunday, I think 
this is the worst thing anyone can do. It isn’t so bad on week 
days. But should be forbidden on Sunday. 

Sunday should not be spent by dancing nor talking about each 
others’ neighbors. Bonita JOHNSON. 


Many of our readers believe that under the term “rest” 
it is right to include reasonable recreation: | 


“The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Herein is the gist of the matter. Sunday is not to*be 
imposed upon us as a punishment or means of penance; neither 
is it to be a day of license in unrestrained amusement. It has 
been divinely set apart to minister to humanity’s inherent needs, 
physical, mental and spiritual. The emphasis, should be placed 
inversely, however, because the spiritual and'mental needs are 
less evident and with equal emphasis will generally be slighted. 


Nappanee, Ind. R. R. DETWEILER. 


Another fallacy of the proponents of a puritanical observance 
of Sunday is their insistence upon a sort of negative observance 
of the day. They would have us spend the day in idleness rather 
than activity, whereas the proper way to rest is to change one’s 
occupation. Jesus aroused a storm of protest from the Puritani- 
cal Sabbath Observers when He taught, by precept and example, 
that the day of rest was made for man’s upbuilding rather than 
his destruction. He taught that man’s necessity was man’s 
law: if hungry, eat; if tired, rest; if worn out from lack of 
recreation, take a needed opportunity for improvement. 

That everything, animate or inanimate, needs rest is a cer- 
tainty; the razor that shaved me this morning did better work 
by reason of the fact that it had rested and was used in 
alternation with another; an engine runs better after its day 
of rest; I do better after the day I observe as my “Sunday”— 
I work all day on everyone else’s Sunday. 


Blossburg, Pa. ALAN PRESSLEY WILSON. 





One gets plenty of evil in the 
papers during six days. Who 
can, after reading a Sunday pa- 
per, go to church and get full 
benefit of the service? Sunday 
was meant for man to get closer 
to his Heavenly Father, so no 
earth clouds should cut off his 
vision on that day. 

Troy, N.Y. A. G. SHERRY. 

Here is a reasonable objec- 
tion to the “seven day week” 
in industry. 


You cannot get away from it. 
Man is miraculously strengthened 
and refreshed by a day of medi- 
tation, rest and church attendance 
and when business gets. to 
speeding, so that young children, 
who have not missed Sunday 
School for a year, are ordered 
to report for work Sunday after 








In making the best of what they have, city 
brethren will not judge harshly the country boy 
who seeks the quiet stream with hook and line, 
or who goes motoring or even indulges in a neigh- 
borly game of baseball. If they know what 
fraternity is they will not criticize. 


Alma Center, Wisconsin. Gro. RINGROSE. 


Some go further, and. point out that in 
shutting down on innocent amusement there 
is danger of opening the doors to what is not 
innocent: 


Close up on Sunday and you will start a poker 
game in every small town—in every dark alley 
or room where four or five fellows can get around 
a table and draw cards. I am absolutely positive 
that enforcing the old blue laws on Sunday clos- 
ing of entertainments, ball games, etc., will make 
more gamblers out of the younger generation than 
anything that could be done. I do not expect the 
preachers to agree with me—but I do know from 








Sunday, while they are, some- 
times, allowed to loaf Saturday 
afternoons, then industry is assuming an awful responsibility. 


Ambridge, Pa. W. ANSHUTz. 
A novel phrasing of religious observance: 


We should spend Sunday working to beat hell. In other 
words, we should spend Sunday laboring to lessen the evil 
and increase the good in the world. Unfortunately our 
social order is such today that most of us have to spend about 
six days trying to earn bread to eat and clothes to wear. The 
seventh day we ought to spend working for human development. 
_Some may object that this leaves no time for rest and recrea- 
tion. We contend that rest and recreation should be included 
in each day’s program. In this particular we would reform 
the custom of the ages. 

Orangeburg, S. C. A. H. Gorpon. 


Little children are often strictest about Sabbath observ- 
ance—at least in theory. An eighth grade teacher in Frank- 
lin, Minnesota, was kind enough to send us some class com- 
positions on the subject. The following is quite typical: 

I think people ought to spend Sunday by going to church in 
the morning and sometimes in the afternoon and evenings. And 
I think if a person does not feel like going to church in the 


afternoon, they can read some good books, by this I don’t mean 
about murders or the like. 


People should not go to a baseball game or basket ball or 
any kind of a moving picture show. Some people sleep on 


Beautiful words 


experience from living in small towns and cities 
for the past twenty years that whenever there was 
not a ball game or 
some other form 
of amusement—we 
would always start 
a game of cards or 
else we would look 
up a “blind pig” 
and proceed to par- 
take of “the flow- 
ing bowl.” 

A. S. MICHELSON, 

Baldwin, Wis. 


I find that it is 
not a chance to 
sleep that we need 
on Sunday as much 
as we need a 
change of occupa- 
tion with a chance 
for moral, intellec- 

















T tual and spiritual 

N SUNDAY growth. I know of 

= aot a family where 

y — Sunday is a day of 

- "gp idleness. The mem- 


bers of the family 
each do about one 
(Continued on 
page 194) 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle - 
The Bluebird, for happiness 








Beware of Pickpockets! 


Second Article in the Series of “Inside Information’? on How to 
Protect Yourself in the Present ““Crime Wave” 


By An Ex-Convict 


are potential victims for the pickpocket; and in the dif- 

ferent towns and villages of the country the ratio is in 
proportion to the population. Of the four million people 
that ride on the street, elevated and underground cars, per- 
haps not more than a few hundred know when a pickpocket 
—‘dip” it is called in the underworld—begins to operate 
on you, to remove your purse or other valuables. I shall, in 
order to make my point clear, use New York City as an 
example because of its teeming millions, and not because it 
differs in any way from other cities. 

The pickpocket works in formation order; usually three 
men comprize the personnel. One of them is the chap who 
does the actual work, the other two are “stalls”—that is, 
they pave the way for and shield the operator. 

.Have you ever felt a gentle shoving from behind you as 
you stood in a crowded car? Or perhaps this gentle shoving 
may have come from the side? If you do feel anything of the 
sort change your position! It may not be a pickpocket, and 
again, it may be. Be on your guard at all times when in a 
crowd. Always, there is a gentle crowding before the 
operator can work. Never mind your pocket—watch your 
neighbor, both in front and in the rear, and by way of good 
measure, those on your sides as well. 

Curiosity is the direct cause of many people’s becoming 
the victims of the pickpocket. It is nothing unusual for one 
of these gentry to go with his companions to a busy street 
and in order to collect a crowd have one of the gang faint. 
The sympathies of the crowd are all centered on the pros- 
trate man—exactly what the thief wants; and while curi- 
osity prompts you to edge or push closer to the “victim” it 
is then that the sinuous fingers of the thief are inserted into 
your pocket or purse. This is but one of the many ways by 
which pickpockets get a crowd together. 

The early hours of the morning when people go to work, 
and again when they come home in the evening are the 
times best suited to the pickpocket. He knows of the desire 
of the crowds to get to 
work on time, and—the 


L: the city of New York over four million people yearly 


is done by lightly touching the back pockets of the intended 
victim. Long experience has made the pickpocket very deft, 
and he can tell, to a certainty, the difference between a bill 
fold and a package of letters, by the lightest of light 
touches. Finding that the victim has a wallet in his pocket 
he coughs, or otherwise gives his confederates the knowl- 
edge that he has found a victim, and does nothing until 
the confederates take their proper places. The operator 
stands immediately behind his victim; the other two pick- 
pockets station themselves one behind the operator and 
the other in front of the victim, leaving the victim and 
operator between them. Then the men in front and 
rear open newspapers so that the operator and the vic- 
tim are hidden. The chap in front will lurch against the 
front of the victim, and the victim, in turn, will lurch 
against the operator, and it is while this lurch takes place 
that the victim is relieved of his purse. The matter is ex- 
tremely simple to guard against. Do not allow yourself to 
be hidden from the gaze of the other people in your vicinity; 
the newspapers are used to hide the hand of the operator. 
If you have an overcoat on, keep it buttoned securely, and 
your hands on the buttons, for it is ridiculously simple for 
the operator to unbutton either of your coats. If you feel 
the slightest push, put your hand on the pocket where you 
have your money—then move to a different place in the 
car. The best method of protection when you are not ab- 
solutely certain that you are in the company of pickpockets 
is to look sharply at those whom you suspect—then watch 
the amazing result. After a minute’s wait, they will leave 
the car as hurriedly as they can, without arousing sus- 
picion. It is simply the psychology of the guilty conscience, 
for the pickpocket is above all else on his guard, and he 
will not imperil his own safety, as well as the safety of his 
two companions, if he thinks you are on the alert. 

The greatest boon to the pickpocket is the handbag of 
thé woman, the kind that hang pendant to the arm. They 
can be opened and closed again, almost with the rapidity 

of lightning. There is a 











business day over—to © 
get to their homes 
again. During the other 
periods of the day you 
are comparatively safe 
—if you stay away 
from crowds. 

The pickpocket looks 
and dresses exactly like 
cannot be recognized scratch man,” 


either by dress or feat- at your safe 
ures. There are, how- 


“People let themselves be robbed! They make it so easy 
for us,” said the ex-convict who wrote the series of which 
this article is the second. “I have served a term in prison, 
and I know, from the inside, the plain facts of crime. I 
offer here, by way of reparation, the real truth, for the first 
time.” The first article in this series gave householders some 
sound advice on how to prevent burglaries; the articles to 
i. ones ton, Be OO will tell you how to protect your checks from “the 
and how to make sure that yeggmen can’t get 


certain weight the arm 
becomes accustomed to. 
If I were suddenly to 
cut the strings of your 
hand-bag you would no- 
tice it immediately; or 
if I were to take the 
weight of the hand-bag 
from your arm you 
would notice it. To 
overcome any such “‘ac- 
cident” the pickpocket 
lightly grasps the 








ever, certain ways of 
suspecting that people are pickpockets; and suspicion will 
make you wary, at the same time make you richer. If you 
see two men, or women, holding a newspaper open in such 
a way as to shield the lower portion of a third person 
from view, suspect them of being pickpockets. I shall ex- 
plain how a band of pickpockets works so that you will 
better understand how to guard yourself. 

The three get on a car and work their way to a prosper- 
ous looking man. They do not know if the man carries a 
purse with him or not—it is their duty to find out. This 
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— strings of your hand- 

r bag, giving the im- 
pression that it still hangs pendant; for you still feel the 
weight of what you think to be your bag when in reality 
you feel the weight of a gentle pull on the strings of the 
bag. It is a simple matter, then, to withdraw the contents 
of the bag, and you do not discover the fact until too late. 


I cannot make too strong the advice to carry your hand- © 


bag in your hand—xnot on your arm! It is impossible for the 

pickpocket to take your valuables out of your hand; it is 

easy for him to take them if you carry the bag foolishly. 
The public display of a large roll [Continued on page 198 
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The United States—the Main Obstacle 
| to the World’s Peace 


By Amos 5. Hershey 
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’ The author of the following article is Professor of History and International Law in the University of 
, Indiana. He has written many books and articles on international affairs and was connected with the 
American Peace Commission in Paris in 1919. In an article published in The Independent in May, 1909, 
he pointed to “Germany as the Main Obstacle to the World’s Peace.” He dealt particularly upon her reac- 
tionary attitude toward the movements for obligatory arbitration and the limitation of armaments at 
The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and upon the challenge to British naval supremacy involved in 
the execution of the naval program, adopted by the German Reichstag in 1900. As the sole practicable rem- 
edy for the German menace to the World’s Peace, Professor Hershey advocated a defensive alliance be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. He held all talk about a limitation of armaments at that time 
to be vain, since Germany refused to listen to any such suggestions. And he maintained that, “aside from 
4 the peril of the Monroe Doctrine involved in the mere existence of a powerful German navy, the people 
of the United States could hardly remain neutral in a war between Germany and Great Britain which 
might possibly end in German naval supremacy.” We commend his present article with its suggestive title 














to the consideration of all patriotic Americans 




















United States, which entered the World War to end 

war and make the world safe for democracy, has now 
taken the place of Germany as the main obstacle to the 
world’s peace. ; 

It will be recalled that the Emperor William II entered 
upon a campaign in favor of a strong navy soon after his 
accession to power in 1888. After years of quiet but stren- 
uous labor he was successful, as is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1900 the German Reichstag sanctioned a naval pro- 
gram which, as later amended, provided for 38 first-class 
battleships, about 60 cruisers, over 100 torpedo boats, and 
2 large number of destroyers. That this measure was di- 
rectly aimed at Great Britain is clearly set forth in the 
preamble of the German Navy Bill of that year: “Germany 
must have a fleet of such strength that a war against the 
mightiest sea power would involve risks threatening the 
supremacy of that power.” 

Later, the German Government rejected every advance 
made by the British Government looking toward an Anglo- 
German naval understanding. At the Hague Conferences 
Germany led the opposition to obligatory arbitration and 
was unalterably opposed to any limitation of the progres- 
sive increase of armaments. 

‘We all know the fatal results of this policy. 

The roles of Germany and the United States are now 
reversed. Instead of Germany, it is the United States 
that is impeding the most hopeful movement ever inaugu- 
rated looking forward to the promotion of peace and’ inter- 
national codperation. 

The United States has not only refused to enter a League 
which has as one of its main purposes the “reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point, consistent with na- 
tional safety”; but our Government has even felt itself 
obliged to decline an invitation of the Council of the League 
to send a representative to sit with its disarmament com- 
mission for the study and discussion of this problem. 

More than this, America has taken the place of Germany 
as the outstanding rival of the British merchant marine, 
possessing, as she now does, at least two and a half times 
as much sea-going tonnage as sailed under the German 
flag prior to the World War. 

To cap the analogy, the United States is rapidly sup- 
planting Great Britain as the first naval power of the 
world. 


G unter's indeed, are the ironies of history. The 


In 1916, during the inevitable storm of war preparedness - 
which swept this country; the American Congress author- 
ized the construction of no less than 156 war vessels, in- 
cluding sixteen capital ships (battleships and battle cruis- 
ers). The preamble to the Navy Appropriation Act of that 
year gave the President discretionary power to suspend con- 
struction at any time in case there should be established 
“an international tribunal or tribunals competent to secure 
peaceful determination of all international disputes.” 

The execution of this gigantic program was begun forth- 
with, but was postponed upon our entry into the war. 
After the armistice, the building of warships was resumed 
with renewed energy and has continued ever since, owing 
doubtless to the fact that, under existing conditions, Presi- 
dent Wilson has not felt justified in suspending construc- 
tion. 


N the basis of the naval program of 1916, Secretary 

Daniels estimates that $679,515,731 will be needed for 
naval purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 
Indeed, it is said that during the last fiscal year ending in 
June, 1920, over 90 per cent of our total national expendi- 
tures were for war purposes, past, present and future. 

According to Secretary Daniels, the total tonnage of the 
588 warships of the British navy now amounts to 1,588,442; 
that of 350 vessels of the United States navy to 770,173; 
and 43 ships of the Japanese navy to 340,596 tons. The Brit- 
ish battleships and battle cruisers actually constructed 
have a tonnage of 811,050; United States capital vessels 
(all of them battleships), 435,750; and Japanese capital 
ships, 288,320 tons. 

The authorized building program of Great Britain con- 
tains no capital ships and only a relatively few destroyers 
and submarines; that of the United States included 11 bat- 
tleships, 6 battle cruisers, 38 destroyers, 10 light cruisers 
and 43 submarines, aggregating 842,109 tons. Japan ap- 
pears to be building 7 capital ships, 15 destroyers, 9 light 
cruisers and 10 submarines, with a total tonnage of 328,460. 
In addition to this authorized program, Japan has a “pro- 
jected” program of 8 capital ships, 30 destroyers and 30 
submarines, with a tonnage of 368,370; but, so far as 
known,: no appropriations to carry out this program have 
as yet been made. : 

Secretary Daniels also claims that after the completion 
ef the authorized building programs in 1925, Great Britain 
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will have a tonnage of 1,665,332, the United States 1,617,282, 
and Japan 689,656. The United States will, however, have 
an undoubted superiority in capital ships. 

It is admitted by Archibald Hurd, a leading British au- 
thority on naval matters, that on the basis of present con- 
struction, by 1923, or 1924 at the latest, the trident will 
-have passed from the hands of Great Britain into those of 
the United States. The United States now occupies secend 
place among the great naval powers (with Japan as a dis- 
tant third), and will apparently soon take rank as the lead- 
ing naval power of the world, at least so far as the num- 
ber and size of capita] ships are concerned. 

For the British are not now competing with us in the 
building of war vessels. It has been officially announced in 
the House of Commons that “there are no capital ships now 
in construction for His Majesty’s navy either in the Royal 
yards or by private firms,” and it is reported that Great 
Britain is building but six destroyers and nine sub- 
marines, while the United States has under construc- 
tion sixty-six of the former and fifty-three of the 
latter. According to an estimate by Admiral Coontz, 
the tonnage of capital ships in the British navy 
amounts to 864,000. After the completion of the American 
program of 1916, the United States will have 1,191,000 
tonnage of capital warships alone. Japan, which has eight 
capital ships under construction, will add 341,000 tons to 
her present tonnage of 326,000, making a total of 667,000 
tonnage of capital vessels. The completing of this Japanese 
program will, it is said, involve the expenditure of some 
£70,000,000, or less than one-third of that of the United 
States. 

These figures tell their own story. 

But the British Government evidently does not intend to 
permit the trident to be taken out of her hands without a 
struggle. In a statement to the House of Commons, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Austen Chamberlain, inti- 
mated that no program for capital ship construction would 
be presented to Parliament until an exhaustive analysis of 
the experience of the British navy in the late war had 
thrown all possible light upon the latest developments of 
naval warfare. He added, however, that the British Govern- 
ment was determined to maintain the navy at a standard 
strength sufficient to secure the safety of the Empire and 
its maritime communications. And a recent London Times 
editorial contains this significant passage: “If security still 
depends upon a sufficiency of capital ships, then the peoples 
of the (British) Empire will provide them as their fore- 
fathers did, at whatever financial sacrifice.” The British 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Walter Long, is reported 
as having said: “We cannot afford, as trustees of the peace 
of the world, to allow our supremacy to be challenged. If 
we ask our countrymen to make sacrifices, I am sure they 
will accept them, even in times like this.” 


lively controversy as to whether capital warships are 

to be rendered obsolete in future warfare on account of 
the new developments in aircraft and submarines, is now 
going on in England. Vice-Admiral Sir Percy Scott has come 
out in support of the late Lord Fisher’s slogan: “Scrap the 
lot.” 

But the British Admiralty appears in the main to 
agree with Secretary Daniels that they still form “the 
backbone of the fleet” and are “essential to the comniand 
of the sea.” 

And now comes our pacific Secretary of the Navy mas- 
querading in wolf’s clothing and asks Congress for its ap- 
proval of another three-year naval building program con- 
sisting of 88 additional vessels, including 4 capital ships, 
80 light cruisers, etc. 

To be sure, the execution of this program is to be con- 
tingent upon our not becoming a member of a League or 
Association of Nations: or upon a failure to conclude a 
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general agreement on the subject of naval armaments. Sec- 
retary Daniels is even opposed to the suggested hcliday in 
naval construction, as also to a separate agreement relating 
to this subject between Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan. 

It is beginning to dawn upon a world facing financial 
ruin that a general and radical reduction of armaments 
cffers the only possible means of escape from general in- 
solvency. If the greatest economic need of Europe is for 
a decreased population and an increased production, her 
greatest immediate financial need is a system of interna- 
tional credit which will enable her to purchase food, fuel 
and raw material for the support of her population and the 
starting of her factories. 

As security for the necessary loans, she has nothing 


to offer except the taxes and revenues hitherto devoted to 


armaments. 


former British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Mc- 

Kenna, has assured us that the stabilizing of interna- 
tional exchange depends directly upon the success of the 
League of Nations, and that the world would be called upon 
to choose between solvency and armaments. And the Report 
of the International Financial Conference, held at Brussels 
in August, 1920, declares that one of the main causes of the 
present financial situation in Europe is that an average of 
some 20 per cent of the national expenditure is still being 
devoted to armaments and preparations for war. The Brus- 
sels Conference recommended most earnestly to the Council 
of the League of Nations the desirability of securing as 
soon as possible a general and agreed reduction of arma- 
ments. 

It is possible that the British Empire and the United 
States could maintain a burdensome competition in naval 
armaments for some years to come, but in the end they, too, 
would succumb to financial bankruptcy, even if the rivalry 
did not end in a fratricidal life and death struggle that 
would almost certainly mean the suicide of our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

Viscount Ishii, Japanese delegate to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, held recently at Geneva, created'a sen- 
sation by telling its commission of disarmament that it was 
useless to ask Japan to reduce her military or navai forces 
while “one great power” was increasing hers. The Assembly 
of the League has at least made a hopeful beginning in deal- 
ing with this question, but can hardly be expected to make 
much headway as long as the United States holds to its 
present intransigeant attitude. 

The eyes of the world are centered upon the United 
States as never before. Our motives for remaining outside 
the League of Nations, largely regarded as our own handi- 
work, are not understood, and it must appear to most 
Europeans and many Englishmen that, while Europe was 
bleeding to death and the British Empire was making su- 
preme sacrifices, the United States was more or iess sur- 
reptitiously straining every nerve to increase her navy and 
merchant marine with a view of supplanting Great Britain 
as mistress of the seas and of establishing economic, if not 
political, world supremacy. Such a construction of our mo- 
tives would be greatly strengthened if we were to violate 
our pledges regarding the Panama Canal. 

Our duty is, indeed, plain. If we cannot see our way 
clear to enter the League of Nations in its present form, we 
can at least cease to be an obstacle to the world’s peace, as 
was Germany prior to the Great War. We can put a stop to 
this blind, reckless and wasteful policy of continuing to 
squander money on naval construction long after all excuse 


for it is over. Press comment in Great Britain goes to show’ 


that the British are extremely anxious to come to an under- 
standing with us respecting naval armaments. Baron 
Hyashi, the Japanese Ambassador to London, has indicated 
a willingness on the part of Japan to coédperate in arriving 
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at such an agreement. It should be one of the first tasks of 
the incoming administration to call a conference of the 
leading naval powers to take counsel regarding this impor- 
tant matter. 

The world waits upon our decision, 


The Man From Florida 


Congratulations on your fishing trip. By the way, will 
the Cabinet be whales or minnows? 


Queer Radical Logic 


UR sometimes esteemed contemporary, The New Re- 
Q public, declares ‘editorially that “If there are still 
leaders among the Republicans who are inclined to swallow 
the Treaty as it is the absurd bill just presented to Ger- 
many should once and for all convince them that no pos- 
sible, no sensible arrangement of reparation can be born 
from it. The enormity of the bill . . . should make us 
thankful we did not commit ourselves to the Treaty of 
Versailles.” 

Without expressing any opinion as to the demerits of 
the plan proposed by the Allies for the payment of repara- 
tions by Germany, we should like to point out that this 
plan is what it is, for good or evil, because we did not “com- 
mit ourselves to the Treaty of Versailles.” Had we rati- 
fied the Treaty we would have had as much say in fixing 
the plan of reparations as France or England; as it is we 
can just sit back and watch the European Allies do what 
they choose with regard to Germany. Sometimes the radical 
press prefers the right to find fault with European affairs 
to the power to contro] them. 


Blackmail in Building 


By Talcott Williams 


HE conviction for extortion of Robert P. Brindell, 

“President of the Building Trade Council” in New 

York City, and his sentence of from five to ten years, 

add one more example to widespread blackmail in building, 

not alone in New York, by paying some corrupt head of a 
union to betray his fellow members. 

All building is more or less vulnerable to blackmail. The 
owner, who builds, be it house or store, single lot or a 
block, cannot wait. Interest, taxes, “overhead,” roll up on 
him with every day’s delay. Any trade engaged can, by its 
delay, stall every other trade and the stop may consume the 
profit of several years with the infructuous demands of 
empty and idle days. 

This is true of everyone who supplies building material. 
Stone, brick, cement, structural steel, mortar, lumber, plas- 
ter, glass, are all liable to sinister delays. The owner, the 
work once begun, will accept any price, put up with any 
demand, endure even extortion to avoid ruin. Labor has its 
constant weapon of a strike, from which there is no de- 
fense or refuge, save in the honesty of its leaders. 

True of any building, large or small, these toils multiply 
and grow strong when city construction of ten to twenty 
stories is at stake. Delays which would be mere incon- 
venience in a small building amount to sums which are 
bankruptcy with a big building. The work must go on ac- 
cording to schedule or everything is thrown out of gear 
and a smash is risked. 

A man buys lots to improve. He borrows on mortgage. 
So much is paid down, by the lender, firm or financial in- 
stitution, on the land itself when title passes. The pay- 
ments go on as the building mounts, story by story. Delay 
imperils the security. 

All concerned want a guaranty against a strike—bank, 
trust company, @state, money lender or any of the fiduciary 
companies whose work must be geared to regular pay- 
ments and no delay, lengthening the gap from the day-the 
old building began to be demolished to the day when rents 
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on the new structure Legin to come in. This whole complex 
machine converges so as to require steady progress and 
no delays from any cause. The corporation which turns out 
structural steel, supplies stone, brick or cement is strongly 
tempted to require non-union labor in order to be free from 
the risk of strikes. This is natural; but it is unfair. All 
labor, union or non-union, should find all jobs open. This is 
a free country. No job should own the man. No man should 
own the job. 

But when labor conflict comes the skyscraper of a score 
of stories is a perilous battlefield. The great framework 
of beams, cross-ties, pillars and supports; rivetting done 
with white-hot rivets tossed yards over the abyss below. 
Shafts, lifts, steel hawsers, cranes, tools “dropped,” and 
the narrow footing of beam and partly laid flooring have 
their inevitable dangers. When a strike or lockout, a dispute 
over wages or hours, “open” shop or “closed” shop comes, 
who can tell what will happen? : 

On a big Fifth Avenue hotel building a strike came. A 
union man climbed the dizzy hight to persuade a non-union 
man. Words led to a mix-up. The non-union man dropped 
nine stories to the pavement. All uniondom was moved to 
the very top to protect the persuader. We all do this, each 
in our own walk. The district attorney was flifit. The law 
had its course. The union man went to Sing Sing prison. 
The district attorney who did his duty has since had the 
votes of union men in one election and another by the hun- 
dred thousand. Trust the American citizen to deal justly. 

Brindell’s conviction cannot remove or seriously alter 
the conditions in the erection of buildings in our cities. 
Parke, a similar blackmailer in the same trade, was con- 
victed. This did not prevent Brindell from assuming, what 
a neat legal phrase calls, “the risks of his calling.” 

The remedy is not more law, but more publicity and more 
democracy. Any firm or corporation selling or dealing in 
building materials ought by State and Federal law to be 
put on the basis of a common carrier—one price for all, 
rates and books open to all. The loans of all firms, corpora- 
tions, savings banks, insurance companies and all banks 
and trust companies and correspondence relating to build- 
ing loans should be open not merely to State and Federal 
inspection but to any borrower. Why should there be secrets 
in dealing with what are essentially trust funds? The loan 
committee of an insurance company, the realty officer of a 
savings bank, trust company or plain, ordinary banking 
firm are not, in essence, loaning their own private money, 
but money entrusted to them by depositors and clients. 
Publicity can do no harm to anybody unless harm was 
planned for somebody, directly or indirectly. 

If no one was afraid of revelations, no one at Albany or 
in New York City would have objected to the proposition of 
Mr. Untermyer (the public-spirited counsel of the Lock- 
wood committee of the state legislature investigating build- 
ing blackmail in this city) that the powers of this body 
be extended beyond crooked building to crooked banking. 

This is as plain as the nose on the face of Justice. For 
while Justice is sometimes represented with her eyes cov- 
ered, you never saw Justice without a straight, sharp nose. 


The Irony of Fate 
ALT Whitman invented a new style of poetry 
whose message was democracy and whose form was 
rough and uncouth, hoping to reach the masses of the people 
even tho he displeased the aesthetes and professional liter- 
ary critics. 

The result was that he is ranked as the greatest American 
poet by the most super-refined European litterateurs but 
he is not read at all by the masses. 

Barnard made a statue of Lincoln, appealing in its 
crude realism to the sympathies of the common man rather 
than to the verdict of the schools. 

The result was that the people jeered at the statue thru 
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the thousand voices of the press, but the professional art 
critics hailed it as a great work of art. - 

Swift wrote some bitter satires on the politics of his 
day under the symbolic form of the adventures of Gulli- 
ver. Symbolism, satire—the two most ultra-adult forms of 
literature. 

The result was that his book became a classic of child- 
hood. 

Stevenson wrote some simple verses to embody the 
thoughts and sentiments of childhood. 

The result was that he won the applause of all the 
adults. 

A genius is bound to hit somebody but he may not hit 
the audience at which he aimed. 


American Barbarism - 


ENRY Lowry, a negro self-confessed murderer, was 

burned at the stake on January 27 near Memphis, 
Tennessee. The mob of 600 who took him from the custody 
of the law poured oil on him several times during his forty 
minutes of agony before death came. The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal reports the negro “suffered terrible torture.” 
There was not the slightest danger that the law if left to 
its course would have failed to mete out justice. But when 
crimes by members of one race on members of another are 
committed it has now become customary in the United 
States for mobs to take the law into their own hands. In 
this respect the: United States is the most barbarous na- 
tion in the world today. 


Common Sense and Utopia 


By Preston Slosson 


F all the strange delusions which fall like a be- 
wildering curse about the minds of men the worst, 
no doubt, is the tendency to contrast the “idealist” 
and the “practical man.” But an idealist is simply a man 
who knows what he wants, and this is assuredly the corner- 
stone of practical politics. If a man says, “I want to go to 
Chicago,” and buys a ticket on the railroad going there, he 
is a practical man. But if he simply says to the ticket 
agent: “Now, I am a plain, practical man. None of your 
nonsense about ultimate goals for me. I am satisfied with 
one step at a time, and I don’t care much in what direction 
it is, so long as I can travel in comfort. Just give me a 
lower berth on the next train that pulls out, and be sure 
that my baggage is all in good shape—” he would be re- 
garded as a somewhat eccentric gentleman of leisure. In 
the same way, when Plato says “I want the sort of world 
described in my Republic,” or Sir Thomas More says 
“Give me a ticket to Utopia,” or Sir Francis Bacon says 
“I wish to have the New Atlantis realized so far as is hu- 
manly possible,” they are much more practical than the 
politician who says: “Now the great thing is the success 
of the party in the next election; I don’t care what the 
issues are, fix up any sort of platform that will catch 
votes.” To he always thinking about ends and never about 
means makes the dreamer; but to be always thinking about 
means and never about the ends for which alone those 
means are good makes the fool. Both extremes are to be 
avoided, but it is better to work with a design and imper- 
fect tools, than to have a fine set of tools and not know 
how or why they are to be used. : 
All common sense politics and economics, then, must 
rest on our idea of Utopia; the word being used in the 
sense of “the sort of world we want to bring about.” If 
we agree with Ruskin that industrial and mechanical 
civilization is evil, we are fools to waste our time over new 
inventions and the organization of railway companies. If 
we agree with Mr. Wells that what we want is the World 
State, it is sheer waste of energy to go on piling up com- 
petitive armaments and inflaming national rivalries when 
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we ought to be hammering away at the structure of the 
League of Nations. If we agree with Nietzsche that pity 
is a weakness and democracy a delusion, we cannot in com- 
mon reason give money to hospitals or raise a fuss about 
the imperfections of the party primary. No action can pos- 
sibly be either good or bad, or have any sense or meaning 
whatever, unless it is related in some way to what some- 
body desires life to be like, to somebody’s “ideal” in short. 
A civilization that is not progressive, that is not deriving 
its energies of life from some dream of the future, is no 
longer a civilization; it is only a habit, the blind repetition 
of acts which once meant something to the men of creative 
imagination who founded that civilization. 

Every time you do anything important you should check 
up your act with your ultimate ideal; and if they do not 
match either you are doing something foolish or your ideal 
has proved unsatisfactory. If you vote, what you are doing 
is to impress your will to the extent of your power on the 
political future of your country, and if your will is not 
really a will but simply a whim or a prejudice or a chance 
mood your ballot is like a bullet fired by a blind man—as 
great a menace to what you love as to what you hate. If 
you shoot a real bullet at somebody, either in war or revo- 
lution, it should only be because you honestly feel that the 
future will be brighter if your cause is triumphant. If you 
are lucky enough to be rich you have no right to fling 
about large sums of money without thought, because they 
represent the labor of many men; by the way you invest 
or spend your money you are altering the nature of human 
industry. Thus an endowment to a college is a millionaire’s 
way of saying: “I think it for the good of the country that 
a large part of the productive energies of America should 
be diverted from their present channels and spent in culti- 
vating the higher reaches of the mind’; the purchase of 
a diamond necklace is a way of saying: “It seems well to 
me that many men should spend their lives searching the 
deserts for diamonds”; a gift to the party funds means: “I 
will that a certain number of journalists, printers and 
other men of divers crafts should leave less important 
things to carry on propaganda for the Repubocrats.” That 
is what is meant by “the responsibility of wealth”; but 
we all have it to the degree in which we own and spend. 

Sometimes people of a very pious turn say that in every- 
thing they do they ask themselves: “Is this part of a 
Christian life?” Too often such people conceive the Chris- 
tian life narrowly, but they. have the root of the matter 
in them. A whole community which tries to behave like 
Christians would be something more than a number of good 
people; it would be a Christian commonwealth. Not only 
the individual life but the nation would wear a halo of 
consecration. So it is not nonsense to think and write of 
the millennium as a real possibility of the future, tho doubt- 
less of a very distant future. Certainly the man who acts 
on the assumption that everyone is already Christian, as 
the Quakers and Tolstoyans would have us do, is laying 
himself open to some very rude surprizes. But he is no 
more impractical than the man who is always talking about 
“human nature” as something unchangeable. Human nature 
was once ape nature, the evolutionists say. It will be super- 
human nature in another age. Nothing is more docile than 
the future if it is handled right. But no one can handle the 
future to any effect unless he knows what he wants to do 
with it. Before we build the future we need architects’ 
plans; in very general outline doubtless and subject to 
later correction and change, but still definite enough to 
start on. And the architects of the social sciences are the 
Utopians. Pity it is that they are so few and that so many 
of them do not understand their business! The dreamer. 
needs advice and criticism from practical men if his dreams 
are to be related to realities; but no man is so impractical 
as he who thinks to get along without vision because some 
men of vision are rather visionary. 
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The Story of the Week 




















The New Jerusalem 


HE text of the mandate over Palestine allotted to Great 

Britain by the Allied Supreme Council has been given 
to the press. The terms of the mandate will be submitted 
to the next meeting of the League of Nations Council for 
approval. 

By the terms of the mandate Great Britain is given sov- 
ereign power over Palestine and is made “responsible for 
placing the country under such political, administrative 
and economic conditions as will secure the establishment 
of a Jewish national home and the development of self- 
governing institutions and the safe-guarding of the civil 
and religious rights of all inhabitants irrespective of race 
or religion.” “The Zionist Organization ... shall in con- 
sultation with the Government secure the codperation of 
all Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of 
a Jewish national home.” Jewish immigration and settle- 
ment shall be fostered. Great Britain as a mandatary 
Power controls the foreign relations of Palestine and ex- 
tends diplomatic protection to Palestinian citizens—whether 
Jews or not—abroad. The “holy places” of Christians and 
Moslems are protected by the mandatary, the free exercize 
of religion guaranteed, and “No discrimination shall be al- 
lowed in behalf of any race, religion or language, each com- 
munity being entitled to schools conducted in its own lan- 
guage.” English, Arabic and Hebrew are recognized as of- 
ficial languages; but money and stamps will be marked in 
Arabic and Hebrew only. The Court of International Jus- 
tice will have power to interpret doubtful questions regard- 
ing the terms of the British mandate. 

Thus the captivity of Zion is redeemed and a new rule es- 
tablished over the most historic land in the world. But the 
problems the Palestinian 
Government must con- 
front are very great. Al- 
tho there has never ceased 
to be “a remnant of Is- 
rael” living in the old 
Jewish homeland and to 
this original Jewish ele- 
ment has been added 
numerous colonies of Zion- 
ist immigrants both be- 
fore and after the war, 
yet the bulk of the popu- 
lation is Arabian by lan- 
guage and Mohammedan 
by religion. There are also 
numerous communities of 
Christians, not important 
in size but representing a 
wide variety of sects; hos- 
tileeto each other and not 
at all friendly to the Jews. 
All three of the great 
Semitic religions, Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity have some of 











ideal. Some Jews are of the most primitive and orthodox 
type; true Orientals in thought and custom. Others are 
brisk young idealists from western Europe and the United 
States; caring more for Palestine as a possible new ex- 
periment in Socialism than for reviving orthodoxy and 
the Mosaic law. Some colonists are profound students of 
Hebrew; to others Hebrew is a dead language and the 
familiar tongue of daily life is either Yiddish or one of the 
languages of modern Europe. 

One difficulty is less important than it used to be. The 
European Powers are no longer so jealous of each other’s 
influence in Palestine as they were from the time of the 
Crusades down to the Crimean War, a war provoked partly 
by Russo-French rivalry over the custody of the “holy 
places” of Christianity. Russia as a Government no longer 
puts forth any claims, for most of the Bolsheviki are mili- 
tant atheists and even the Jews among them are anti-Zion- 
ist. France has separated Church and State and no longer 
ecnsiders herself the champion of the Catholic creed in 
the Orient; she is more interested in Syria than in Pales- 
tine and has resigned her claims in the latter country to 
the British, altho endeavoring at the same time to have the 
Palestinian boundary drawn as far south as possible for 
the enlargement of Syria. Germany under the romantic 
Kaiser Wilhelm II took a great interest in Palestine, but 
as a result of the war it is no longer necessary to consider 
German wishes in the Near East, nor those of Austria. 
Turkey has lost all authority over Palestine and no one 
is interested in helping her regain it. Perhaps the greatest 
danger to the political future of the new State, apart from 
its internal racial and religious feuds, is the attitude of the 
Arabs. The Arabs dreamed during the war of welding all 
of the old Turkish Empire south of Asia Minor into an 
Arabic-speaking federation which would in- 
clude Arabia proper and also Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine. They have been bitterly 
disappointed that Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine have been placed under British man- 
date, still more so that Syria has gone to 
France and most of all that Jewish coloniza- 
tion is to be encouraged amid the Arabs of 
Palestine. Their attitude is simply what 
would be termed in the United States “anti- 
immigration sentiment.” But from the Jew- 
ish point of view Zionism is not immigra- 
tion but a return to the old home, still dearly 
loved by the folk who have lived away from 
it for nearly a score of centuries. 


Eastern Europe 


HE Allied Supreme Council has decided 

to recognize the independence of the 
two tiny Baltic republics of Latvia and Es- 
thonia. Provisional governments have ex- 
isted in this region ever since the collapse 
of the Russian Empire and the Bolshevist 
revolution. The British and French have 
been friendly enough to these governments, 








their most sacred places 
and monuments on Pales- 
tinian soil. The Jews 
themselves represent 
many countries and many 
versions of the Zionist 


since they operated as a barrier between 
Germany on the one hand and Bolshevism 
on the other, but they have hitherto hesi- 
tated to grant them full diplomatic recog- 


: THE NEW JERUSALEM 
This poster, symbolic of the return of the Jews 
to Zion, was drawn by Boardman Robinson for 
~ i sete, —_ a in some 
our hundred cities of the United States to raise +45 ; 
money for the establishment of a Jewish state meneea such os bes been accorded to Poland 
in the Holy Land or to Finland. This is because they confi- 
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dently expected that Bolshevism would some day be over- 
thrown in Russia and that the Russian Government which 
would then come into power would refuse to recog- 
nize the secession. President Wilson himself took this 
ground in the Colby note of last year, defining American 
policy with reference to Russia. The present action of the 
Supreme Council seems to indicate that the Allies are un- 
willing to continue to leave the Baltic region in political 
uncertainty to await the recovery of Russia. No doubt 
Latvia and Esthonia will soon be admitted to the League 
of Nations now that their independence has been estab- 
lished. The remaining Baltic republic which awaits recog- 
nition is Lithuania, and it is probable that the only im- 
pediment to the recognition of Lithuania is the difficulty 
of fixing its frontier toward Poland and especially of 
settling the status of the city of Vilna. 

Latvia, or the country of the Letts, centers around the 
great seaport of Riga. The Lettish population of Russia 
before the war was about a million and a half, but there 
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to Bolshevist attempts at reconquest. There is the failure 
of Soviet Russia to send aid even to that portion of Ar- 
menia which has accepted Soviet rule and Lenin’s confes- 
sion that “For the present Armenian territorial aspira- 
tions must be sacrificed to the interest of world revolution.” 
There is the recent repudiation of Lenin’s program by the 
Socialist parties in Italy and Switzerland. There is the 
recent successful reunion of Russian anti-Bolshevist par- 
ties at the Paris conference. Finally there is the fact, ad- 
mitted by Lenin and observed by every visitor to Russia, 
of the decay of the great cities in which lay the strength 
of Bolshevism. Mr. Sack of the Russian Information Bu- 
reau in America declares.that 13,000,000 people are on the 
verge of starvation in Russia. This may be a prejudiced 
over-estimate, but he cites figures from the Bolshevik daily 
Pravda indicating that during the first half of 1920 Russia 
produced only 12 per cent of the iron, 4 per cent of the 
steel, 20 per cent of the cotton and 25 per cent of the coal 
produced in the first six months of 1914. 

Prince Kropotkin is reported to 
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have died in Moscow recently. He was 
one of the most remarkable figures of 





i his age: a member of the old nobility 

Se Js by origin, an anarchist by opinion, and 

=? a geographer by profession. His scien- 
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THE GREAT BARRIER 


The recognition of Latvia and Esthonia marks another stage in the building of the 
dike of friendly states to keep the flood of Bolshevism from sweeping into central 


Europe 


are also many Germans settled in the Latvian towns and 
on the old feudal estates. The Letts are close akin by race 
and language to the Lithuanians, and it is perhaps surpriz- 
ing that there has been little movement toward political 
union between these peoples such as has welded together 
the Czechs and the Slovaks, the Serbs and the Croats. The 
Esths or Esthonians nymber about a million. They are 
close akin to the Finns and would probably have joined 
Finland except for the broad barrier of the Gulf of Finland 
lying between the two countries. Esthonia also has its Ger- 
man minority which used to form a deminant upper class. 
Today both Latvia and Esthonia have radical governments 
and are at work breaking up the great estates of the Ger- 
man “Baltic barons” into peasant holdings. They have suf- 
fered much from Bolshevist attempts to introduce the 
Soviet form of government by force of arms, but with 
some aid from England and France they have repelled suc- 
cessive invasions and have made treaties with Soviet Rus- 
sia establishing their independence and defining their 
frontiers. 

The death of Bolshevism has been so frequently an- 
nounced that accounts of critical conditions in Russia must 
be received with some suspension of judgment. But there 
are several signs of weakness. There is the successful re- 
sistance of the little republic of Georgia in the Caucasus 


Pilsudski at Paris 


ARSHAL Pilsudski, President of 

the Republic of Poland, has gone 
to France to work out the details 
of foreign policy in codperation with French statesmen. 
There is an old tradition of friendship between the two 
countries, founded: in part on a common hostility to Ger- 
many, and France has ardently championed Polish interests 
ever since the armistice. No formal alliance is sought, but 
rather an entente or friendly understanding between the 
foreign offices of the two countries. The only public an- 
nouncement which has been made runs simply: 

The two governments of France and Poland, being equally 
anxious to safeguard their security and the peace of Europe, have 
recognized once more the common interests which unite these 
two friendly countries. They agree to confirm their intention 
to coérdinate their efforts and to this end closely to maintain 
contact for the defense of their interests. 

That is diplomatic language indeed and the reader is 
free to interpret it as he likes. A French newspaper calls 
this general agreement “stronger than a written alliance”; 
and it may be right since the Great War showed that the 
informal entente between England and France held more 
firmly. than the formal written alliance between Germany 
and Italy. 

Poland is in need of friends and is wise in seeking French ‘ 
good will. Except in the extreme south, along the Car- 
pathians, and in the extreme north, where it reaches the 
Baltic, Poland is without defensible frontiers. It is not na- 
tionally homogeneous, as within its borders live large mi- 
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norities of Germans, Jews and Ukrainians. With Germany 
it is at enmity and will remain so until the Germans aban- 
don their hopes of reconquering their lost provinces in the 
east and accept the Treaty of Versailles as a final settle- 
ment. Moreover, there is the plebiscite in- Upper Silesia, 
still to be held, to keep inflamed German-Polish national 
rivalry. Lithuania and Poland have a dispute over the city 
of Vilna. The Russian Bolsheviki have been driven out of 
Poland, but would unquestionably renew their invasion at 
the first opportunity. Poland wishes from France assur- 
ances of protection against the hostility of 60,000,000 Ger- 
mans and 100,000,000 (more or less) Russians in Bol- 
shevized territory. As an additional security against the 
Bolshevist menace, Poland has negotiated a treaty of al- 
liance with Rumania. Prince Sapieha, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, “let the cat out of the bag” when he ad- 
mitted that “the Bolsheviki will not be long in learning 
that to touch Rumania means to touch Poland also.” Po- 
land’s economic difficulties are at present greater than the 
political peril. As a result of the Russo-Polish war the 
Poles are dictating a victorious peace to the Bolsheviki, but 
they have not recovered from the devastation which the 
war inflicted on them and many thousands of Polish chil- 
dren are still fed by American charity. 


Irish Topics 


RANGE Ireland has a new leader. Sir Edward Carson, 

who for eleven years has led the Ulster Unionist party, 
formally resigned his office on February 4 on the ground 
of advancing age. Sir James Craig was selected as his suc- 
cessor. Ulster has made up its mind to accept the separate 
Parliament offered it under the new Home Rule law, but 
is still reluctant to seek union with southern Ireland. Sir 
Edward Carson puts it that “There can be no possible com- 
mencement of an approach between the North and the 
South of Ireland until the South and the West abandon the 
horrible methods they ‘have pursued and now are pur- 
suing.” 

In the meantime civil war continues with hardly any 
abatement of violence thruout the southern counties of Ire- 
land. A Sinn Fein officer has issued a statement as to the 
present organization and military policy of the revolution- 
ary army. He threatens “further extension and intensifica- 

tion of our operations in all parts of the country.” He said 
that there was no shortage of men, ammunition or funds 
for carrying on the rebellion. The size of the forces en- 
gaged differs according to the local character of the coun- 
try. Where the population is unfriendly or sparsely settled 
the revolutionists operate in small, isolated groups, but 
normally in companies of about one hundred men, each 
company furnishing its own engineering and artillery 
force. In some areas these companies are formed into bat- 
talions and brigades and form the “regular army.” He ad- 
mitted that if the Sinn Fein army were to take the field 
openly it would be quickly annihilated, but he claimed that 
the present guerrilla tactics were not futile. “We hit them 
without being hit,” he said. “Our methods are undermining 
the morale of all the Crown forces.” 

Roger Sweetman has resigned from membership in the 
Dail Eireann (Sinn Fein Parliament) because of the de- 
cision of Sinn Fein to continue the war to the end without 
attempting conciliation with the British Government. This 
may mark the beginning of a schism in the revolutionary 
ranks. De Valera, however, continues to refuse any nego- 

. tiations that do not start from the premise that Ireland is 
an independent nation and he sent a message to the Dail 
Eireann urging “the duty of perseverance.” Cardinal 
Logue, Primate of Ireland, and a number of Catholic 
bishops have sent out Lenten pastoral letters condemning 
the secret ambushing of policemen as plain murder, but at 
the same time protesting against the repressive tactics used 
by the police “such as has been unknown in Ireland since 


the days of Cromwell.” Cardinal Logue protested especially 
against the searching of churches and convents by the 
military authorities. 

It cannot be denied that the work of military repression 
has been carried on not only with severity but with-a con- 
siderable measure of stupidity. An example of this is the 
recent arrest and fining of Lord Dunsany for owning arms 
and ammunition on his premises. Lord Dunsany is not only 
a dramatist of world-wide reputation (which might not 
make him harmless politically) but he is a wounded veteran 
of the Great War and an ardent opponent of Sinn Fein. 
His “arms” were shotguns for hunting on the Dunsany 
estate! 4 

The British Government has prepared a “blue book” or 
official publication containing the evidence of secret nego- 
tiations among the Irish Sinn Feiners, the German Gov- 
ernment and the Irish and German sympathizers in the 
United States during the course of the Great War. Little of 
the. material is new, as a good deal was brought out by our 
secret service and published here about the time the United 
States entered the war, and other evidence was brought 
out by the British in the Casement trial and after the 
Easter rebellion of 1916. The documents in the blue book 
prove conclusively that at all stages of the war active Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland and in the United States were working 
for the victory of Germany over the Allies, hoping to gain 
the independence of Ireland thru the crushing of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


Spring Styles in Armament 


ONGRESS is busy looking over the military establish- 
ment of the nation to find out where cuts can best be 
spared. Two things are clear: the Government must either 
reduce expenditures or find new revenues, and that no con- 
siderable reduction can be made in expenditure until the 
appropriations for the army and navy are reduced. It is 
this rather than abstract pacifist sentiment which led Con- 
gress to halt recruiting for the army and is now inspiring 
investigations as to the real needs of the navy. The cham- 
pions of economy are making a particular attack on the 
big battleship because it is the most costly military instru- 
ment known. The cost of a single modern battleship would 
“keep” a nation in aircraft or submarines, and the relative 
efficiency of warcraft that fight on, over and under the 
water is an open question much disputed by naval experts. 
Brigadier General Mitchell, testifying before a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, expounded the possi- 
bilities of modern airplanes. He said that any ship in ex- 
istence could be destroyed with aerial bombs and that in a 
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test attack aircraft 5000 feet up made 11 per cent of hits 
on the old battleship “Indiana.” He said that in another 
war a foe supplied with airships carrying poison gas cylin- 
ders could wipe out an American city. Two tons of “crying 
gas” dumped on New York City every eight days would 
“make everybody wear gas masks and goggles”; seventy 
tons of mustard gas every eight days would keep the city 
covered; two hundred tons of phosgene would kill off the 
whole population. 
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The stumbling block 


Similar discussions have arisen in England. Sir Percy 
Scott ironically hints that if battleships are to be built in 
the future it would be necessary not only to keep them at 
home in protected harbors to prevent submarine attack, 
but to roof in those harbors against hostile aircraft! Sev- 
eral British writers on naval policy have expressed the 
opinion that if Germany had invested in more submarines 
the price of a single battleship prior to the Great War the 
attempted submarine blockade of Great Britain might have 
succeeded and Germany have dictated peace to the Allies. 

Secretary Daniels, supported by the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Board of the United States Navy, holds on the con- 
trary that the battleship is still the backbone of national 
defense. The report of the General Board points out that 
the submarine, altho effective against slow-moving and un- 
protected merchant ships, has not yet outmatched the bat- 
tleship in actual combat, and that the elabcrate plans for 
aerial torpedoes and bombs to be launched from airplanes 
were still in the experimental stage. The Board favors the 
completion of the naval building program authorized in 
1916 before any agreement as to limitation of armament. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has made an 
adverse report on Senator Borah’s proposal to suspend for 
six months the naval construction already authorized. The 
arguments of the admirals who favored “big ships” con- 
vinced the majority of the committee; Senator King of 
Utah alone voting to halt building until the relative merits 
of the battleship, submarines and aircraft were more fully 
ascertained. 

Chairman Butler of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
has announced that President Harding intends to invite 
other nations to a disarmament conference in the United 
States. Most of the military and naval experts who have 
recently testified before the House and Senate committees 
have favored limitation of armaments by agreement with 
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other nations. General Pershing and Admiral Sims, who 
had exceptional opportunities to get in touch with the mind 
of European statesmen during the war, believed that other 
nations would welcome such an agreement, but thought 
that the United States could not disarm in advance of an 
understanding with other Powers. 

In addition to determining the scale and type of pre- 
paredness for possible future wars, Congress is continuing 
its investigations of the war already fought. The House 
Committee on War Department Expenditures reports that 
the army warehouses and depots are still stored with 
$6,000,000,000 worth of unsold surplus war materials. The 
purchase of leather goods during the war was largely con- 
trolled by leather tanners and producers who made un- 
equal bargains with the War Department. Two army of- 
ficers are accused of disposing of surplus leather goods to 
their own profit. Charles G. Dawes, former Brigadier Gen- 
eral and Chief of Supply Procurement in France, effectively 
answered the charge that the $400,000,000 obtained for 
war supplies purchased by France from American surplus 
stocks was an insufficient sum. He said that England lost 
billions of dollars by holding out for high prices and that 
“they are raising the devil in England now because Eng- 
land did not sell its supplies when we sold.” What France 
paid was in his opinion more than reasonable. He also de- 
fended the army against the charge of overbuying in France 
by pointing out the extreme emergency which made costs 
an altogether secondary consideration. In his picturesque 
fashion he declared that “we would have paid horse prices 
for sheep if the.sheep could have pulled artillery to the 
front” and “Oh, it’s all right now to say that we bought 
too much vinegar and too many cold chisels, but we saved 
the civilization of the world.” He said that “Considering 
everything the record of accomplishment of the War De- 
partment in getting ready for war was a greater accom- 
plishment than that of France or Great Britain in the 
same period of time,” and warned the Congressmen that 
they would be better employed reducing the waste and in- 
efficiency of the civil government at Washington than in 
finding fault with General Pershing and his subordinates. 
Mr. Dawes’s frank and vivacious testimony attracted great 
public attention, and many heard with regret his state- 
ment that he was not a candidate for any office, as they, 
had hoped he would be the next Secretary of the Treasury. 


Congress Votes Small Army 


LTHO the authorized strength of the United States 

army is 280,000 and the present enlisted strength 
about 225,000, both branches of Congress have taken ac- 
tion to reduce the army to a maximum of 175,000 men. 
President Wilson attempted to halt the disarmament move- 
ment by vetoing the Congressional joint resolution, but 
the House and the Senate promptly repassed the resolu- 
tion over his veto. In his veto message the President 
pointed out that “a mere discontinuance of enlistment 
would, for a long time, preserve the staff corps dispropor- 
tionately enlisted and the combatant corps insufficiently 
manned to maintain the instruction and training which 
ought to be assured if an army of 175,000 men is to be 
efficient in proportion to its aggregate number.” He 
pointed out that it was only a few months since the War 
Department had recommended an army of 500,000 men and 
Congress had agreed to authorize a strength of 280,000, 
and “I am not able to see in the condition of the world at 
large or in the needs of the United States any such change 
as would justify the restriction” imposed by Congress on 
new enlistments. 

The House of Representatives overrode the President’s 
veto by the overwhelming vote of 271 to 16. In the Sen- 
ate the vote stood 67 to 1; the President’s only supporter 
being Senator Kirby, Democrat, of Arkansas. In conse- 
quence of the action of Congress, Secretary of War Baker 
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has ordered the complete cessation of army recruiting. No 
recruits will be received, except those who have previous 
periods of enlistment to their credit, until the army has 
been reduced to the new maximum of 175,000. 


Restoring the Donkey 


HE attempt to revive the Democratic party is begin- 

ning with a factional row. Fifty-five of the 108 mem- 
bers of the National Committee have joined in a petition 
requesting George White, the chairman, “to call a meeting 
of the Democratic National Committee to be held Tuesday, 
March 1, at St. Louis, or some other centrally located 
point in order that the forces of progress may be organized 
for continued constructive, patriotic action in the succeed- 
ing four years.” That sounds harmless enough, but it. has 
been interpreted by the friends of Chairman White as an 
attempt to wrest the control of the national party ma- 
chinery from those now at the top, and this interpretation 
is partly justified by a reference in the petition to the 
forthcoming retirement of Chairman White “which he an- 
nounced shortly after November 2” of last year. In spite 
of the courteous phrasing of the letter, it is commonly con- 
sidered an unfriendly act in politics to take for granted a 
man’s retirement unless he brings up the subject himself, 
and Chairman White has recently stated that “Conditions 
have changed since last fall, when I said I might retire.” 
Ex-Speaker Champ Clark and Representative Flood have 
issued statements defending Chairman White and oppos- 
ing any movement to force his resignation or to take the 
party control out of his hands. Mr. Clark declares that 
there is no need for an early meeting of the whole National 
Committee as “the only question pressing for solution now 
is paying off the deficit in campaign expenses,” and it is 
too early to forecast the issues and candidates which may 
arise before the next elections. 

Behind the fight over the chairmanship of the National 
Committee loom vaster issues. Chairman White, was the 
personal selection of Governor Cox, and politicians believe 
that the real question is one between the Cox men and the 
McAdoo men. Enthusiastic friends of Mr. Cox believe that 
he is still a Presidential possibility for 1924 and that his 
overwhelming defeat in the recent election does not dis- 
credit him since it would have occurred to any other candi- 
date who could have been nominated. Those who opposed 
the Cox nomination at the 1920 Democratic convention 
think that the time has come for the party to seek new 
leaders. The illness of President Wilson and the maverick 
tendencies of Mr. Bryan have deprived the Democrats of 
the only two dominating national leaders they have had 
since President Cleveland, and the party must content it- 
self with such lesser captains as came to the front in 1920 
until new issues bring new men. At present it is hardly 
unjust to say that the Democratic party has fallen into the 
position of a mere passive opposition, waiting till some 
blunder of the incoming Harding Administration or of the 
Republican majority in Congress gives the party a chance 
to resume the offensive. 


Clearing Skies in Cuba 


AJOR General Crowder has thus far succeeded in his 

Cuban mission. The Cuban Congress promptly passed 
the legislation which he suggested to amend the electoral 
law by giving the Central Electoral Board the power to 
call for simultaneous elections in all cases where new elec- 
tions must be held either because the November election 
was not properly held or because the Supreme Court has 
found fraud or error in the returns. These elections will 
take place about the first of March. The difficulty with the 
November election was that the Liberal party, finding itself 
defeated, brought up an endless series of contests before 
the courts and it was feared that with their usual dilatory 


methods the Cuban courts would not have rendered a de- 
cision in all cases before May 20, 1921, the date when the 
old presidential term expires. Indeed, the partizans of Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas, who was elected on the face of the returns, 
declared that the opposition had brought contests for the 
very purpose of delaying the beginning of the new Admin- 
istration. 

General Crowder has also been conducting negotiations 
respecting the financial situation of Cuba. The moratorium 
decreed last October ended by the beginning of February 
and new arrangements were made by which Cuban mer- 
chants, hard hit by the collapse of the sugar boom, could 
pay off their debts gradually. Merchants have 105 days to 
liquidate their obligations, paying off in fixed instalments, 
and banks 135 days. But all payments must be met on the 
specified dates or the whole debt becomes due at once. Ma- 
chinery has also been provided for the liquidation of banks 
and commercial houses obliged to suspend payments; the 
law being based on the law governing Federal receiverships 
in the United States. 

President Menocal complimented General Crowder not 
only on the important work he had done in straightening ‘ 
out the political and financial tangles in which the Cuban 
republic had been involved, but on the tactful manner in 
which he had done his work and the respect he had shown 
for Cuban sovereignty and dignity. President Menocal’s 
statement should be a source of pride to every American, 
for it shows that our Government has men at its com- 
mand who can deal with turbulent and sensitive Latin 
American countries in such a way as to gain their good 
will as well as their confidence: 

The laws passed by the Congress, with the greatest zeal and 
purest patriotism and now sanctioned by me, to solve the finan- 
cial crisis and to assure the efficient enforcement of the electoral 
code have been the result of the initiative and free deliberation 
of the collective bodies profoundly impressed by the exigencies 
of a situation each day becoming more difficult in both aspects, 
with the noble and properly given advice of General Crowder, 
not alone in his character of representative and from the point 
of view of the interests of his Government, but as an old and 
proved friend of Cuba and co-author of said code and of various 
of our most important political laws. 

It is my duty to do plain justice to the delicacy, tact and high 
respect for our sovereignty and institutions of which he is 
continually giving proof, and to the worth of his frank and cir- 
cumspect collaboration in the legislative labors of which it has 
been considered opportune to take advantage. 
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Alice in Puppetland 


Ten chances to one you buy your 
ticket for your first experience of Tony 
Sarg’s Marionettes with that comfort- 
able feeling of patronizing “an inter- 
esting experiment.” You go, and take 
your seat, and find yourself witnessing 


a delightfully finished achievement. 
The gay chintz curtains part, and be- 
fore you on their little stage the quaint 
small figures of the puppets work and 
eat and sleep, quarrel and make love, 
with such nimble bright expressive- 
ness that, in your fascinated interest, 
the difference between you and the 
wide-eyed children all about you is re- 
markably leveled out. You understand 
why, with a run of several successful 
seasons in New York behind them, and 
a repertory that includes “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Thackeray’s “Rose and the 
Ring,” and a bill of playlets for chil- 
dren, Tony Sarg’s Marionettes may no 
longer be patronized. 

But even if they are, by their own 
standard, comfortably far past the ex- 
periment stage, any puppets at all are 
still enough of an experiment upon 
the tastes of the American theater- 
going public to make it worth while 
to go into the subject and behind the 
scenes. Of course, “the power behind 
the scenes” is thoroly human. Tony 
Sarg, illustrator and cartoonist, has 
been the patron of the marionette 
troupe since he designed the first dolls 
for his own amusement, some years 
ago. Then there are the eight or ten 


puppeteers who, from above the stage, 
work the strings that work the dolls— 
from twenty to thirty strings for each 
doll—and speak the puppets’ lines for 
them; also, beside tending to these 
special needs of the puppets, take care 
of full-grown theatrical problems of 
lighting, scene-shifting, and manage- 
ment of properties. It takes months of 
hard work to make a skilled puppeteer. 

The marionettes themselves average 
about two feet in hight. They are made 
of wood for the most part—except, for 
instance, in the case of the singing 
lady with the heaving chest! Each one 
is so elaborately jointed and weighted 
that there is practically nothing that 
an accomplished puppeteer cannot 
make it do. In the troupe are jug- 
glers with their painted balls, dancers, 
horsemen, musicians, sly wags who 
wink their eyes and flirt—to say noth- 
ing of frisking dogs, sinuous snakes, 
and Rip Van Winkle’s pig. They are 
dolls equipped to lead a rich and varied 
life, and this in a charmingly charac- 
teristic environment. Settings are effec- 
tively artistic in color and design, and 
the most unimportant of the diminu- 
tive properties quaint and individual. 

When all is said about the mystify- 
ing technical ingenuity of the perform- 
ance, there is still left for your wonder 
the extraordinary illusion that this 
queer drama creates. As the play be- 
gins, you are merely curious and de- 
tached; you are quite aware that you 

















Mr. Tony Sarg and some of his gifted troupe. This gives a good idea of the relative 
size of the puppets, and also shows the maze of strings by which the unseen powers 
above the stage control the dolls’ actions 
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Rip Van Winkle and his scolding wife, in 
their enviable old-fashioned kitchen 


are seeing jointed dolls on strings, 
ridiculously small to be trying to act 
like people—that the voices you are 
hearing come not from them but from 
plain human beings hidden somewhere 
round the corner. In an impossibly 
short time all these facts cease to exist 
for you. The strange little creatures be- 
gin to live and speak, not, to be sure, 
as people live and speak, but in a 
special, independent way of their own 
that is quite as real, and full of an 
odd charm that is not in human be- 
havior. You stop comparing, and ac- 
cept. 

The illusion is hard to account for. 
The general explanation is in the per- 
fect harmony and self-consistency of 


the performance. No trivial detail is . 
allowed to escape from the character’ 


of the general scheme and remind you 
of the character of things on the hu- 
man side of the footlights. The small, 
queer music that is used—for instance, 
the thin, quaint sound of the clavinette 
—is like a veil between the play and 
the intrusion of the life-sized logical 
daylight world. 





Bats for House Pets 


A bat is an affectionate creature, 
and will attach itself to a person as 
does a kindly and intelligent dog. Pro- 
fessor John Stall of the Union Pacific 
College tells of his pet bats, who came 
and went as they pleased. In the 
evening they would rush thru the win- 
dow into the neighboring garden, hunt 
insects, and when their hunger was ap- 
peased, return to his room. 

He says: “They slept on my book- 


shelf, where they suspended themselves - 


from a dictionary. At the present time 
I possess a bat. that shows a touching 
attachment to my person, and follows 
me about thru the rooms of my house.” 

The experience of Professor Stall 
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“seems to prove the theory 
that the ear of the bat is not 
only susceptible to a high 
and shrill sound, but also to 
the lower sounds of the hu- 
man voice. Knowing that it 
is called, the creature is able 
to tell the difference between 
different shades and accents. 

The professor describes 
how when he talks pleasantly 
to it, his present favorite 
raises and lowers its ears, 
much after the manner of a 
horse, blinks its eyes in a con- 
tented fashion, licks its noz- 
zle with its tongue, and, in 
general, disports itself in a 
manner that shows it is 
pleased and contented. But 
when harshly spoken to, it 
lays back its ears, shrinks 
away, and seeks to escape by 
climbing up the curtains. 
“When I sit by lamplight in 
the morning, working at my 
desk, I can hardly get rid of 
it. It goes rambling about 
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By-Play 
The Federal civil 
service employs 691,116 
men and women in 1700 
kinds and grades of 
work. 
+ 
A woman in Dan- 
ville, Illinois, went on 
a hunger strike to com- 
pel her husband to at- 
tend church. 
te 


Pennsylvania State 
College has established 
a course of “Cookery 
for Men” in its Home 
Economics Department. 

*e% 

The New York City 
subways carried over 
586,000,000 passengers 
in 1920; a number 
greater than the entire 
population of Europe. 

*e% 

In 1920 new business 
concerns were  incor- 
porated to the value of 
nearly fourteen billion 


the desk or climbing up my A Cretan fashion plate from ojlars; surpassing the 


legs, or else it sits on the cur- 1800-1600 


tain and endeavors by violent 


shrill twittering to excite my 
attention and to obtain 
worms—its usual 
thereby. 

“Its appetite is uncanny. This special 
favorite. of the company has _ been 
known to take readily forty large fat 
worms at one meal, hardly pausing.” 


A Scorcher of the Skies 


The Lowell observatory in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, has held a stop watch on the 
fastest moving object ever discovered. 
The spiral nebula cataloged as Num- 
ber 584, Dreyer’s catalog, constellation 
of Cetus (remember this license num- 
ber in case you wish to prefer a charge 
of breaking the speed limit against this 
-whirling bit of star dust), is flying 
thru the heavens at the rate of 2000 
kilometers a second. An airplane going 
at this speed would circumnavigate the 
earth at the equator in less than half 
a minute. The spiral nebule are the 
swiftest moving objects in the known 
universe, but no one has ever before 
been detected scooting thru the heavens 
at much more than half the speed of 
584-Dreyer-Cetus. Most stars move 
slowly and sedately along at about 100 
kilometers a second. What is perhaps 
rather humiliating to us earth dwellers 
is the fact that 584-Dreyer-Cetus is 
moving in the direction away from our 
own earth and sun. 

Of course the speed of light, which 
is nearly 300,000 kilometers a second, 
makes the speed of the spiral nebule 
seem insignificant. But light does not 
have to “carry weight,” whereas the 
nebule, tho perhaps an extremely dif- 
fuse and tenuous form cf matter, are 
none the less material objects of quite 
considerable ponderosity. So until we 
get later news from the celestial race- 
tracks we can state that the spiral 
nebula in Cetus is the speediest thing 
coming down the “celestial pike.” 


ey amg —_ 
ictorian about the wi 

shakings of the head and skirts and pompous nies eo 
of this ancient terra cotta 
figure found in what was 
food— evidently a shrine, in Petsofa 


B. C. There is record of all previous 


years. 


A local publisher in 
Topeka, Kansas, shortly 
before he died, directed 
that the paper be deliv- 
ered regularly at his 
tomb for the next twenty years. 

*2 


The Federal Civil Service Commission 
estimates that one person out of every 159 
in the United States is on the Government 
civil service payroll. 

bled 


Two bottles of beer, one dark and one 
light, have been placed in the Public Mu- 
seum of Milwaukee so that posterity can 
see what used to be the great beverage of 
the municipality. 


An Indianapolis bank estimates that 
with a -college education a child has one 
chance in 173 to become distinguished, 
with a high school education one chance in 
1606, with a common school education one 
chance in 40,841, with no schooling one 
chance in 161,290. 


A Complex of College 


Presidents 


This has been an anxious year for 
colleges. They were in the plight of 
the old woman who lived in her shoe 
as regards students, but they were 
short on presidents. A few months ago 
there were more than fifty institutions, 
including some of the greatest univer- 
sities of the country, in an acephalous 
condition. Most of these vacancies 
have now been filled and it occurred 
to Professor Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
the new editor of the Educational Re- 
view, to combine their photographs 
into a composite portrait which would 
represent the average or typical 
American college president. The pic- 
ture is herewith reproduced so that 
committees of trustees on a sleuth-hunt 
for a president may recognize him 
when they see him. Aspirants to such 
a position may paste the portrait in 
their mirrors so they can daily com- 
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pare it with their own reflection and so 
gradually adapt their features or at 
least expressions to the norm. Those 
who neither want a college president 
nor want to be one may exercize their 
skill in character reading from physi- 
ognomy on the picture. 

Further specifications of the typical 
college executive show that he, like 
the national president, is more apt to 
be born in Ohio than any other state. 
This is natural since Ohio has more 
colleges to the square mile than any 
other state. Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Illinois in this order may with most 
probability dispute his birthplace with 
Ohio. He was probably educated in 
either Ohio or Massachusetts. His age 
at inauguration is forty-six to forty- 
eight..He is a big man physically as 
well as mentally, of the build known in 
the Episcopal and Methodist churches 
as “bishop timber,” some six feet tall 
and weighing over 180. His dark brown 
hair is beginning to gray or thin at the 
temples, but he is not bald. He needs 
glasses, if not all the time at least for 
long reading or fine print. He is 
usually clean-shaven and has a firm 
mouth and strong chin in which, how- 
ever, there is a suspicion of a dimple. 
He is not the pale, bent, absent- 
‘minded, scholarly recluse of tradition, 
but an energetic and aggressive ex- 
ecutive, with a mind of his own and 
not devoid of a sense of humor. Tho 
he is apt to be of New England stock, 
he does not look in the least like the 
Yankee or the Uncle Sam of the car- 
toons. 

















THE TYPICAL COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
This portrait is a combination of the pho- 
tographs of eighteen recently appointed 
executives of American colleges and uni- 
versities, as follows: Morgan of Antioch, 
Gray of Bates, Hutchins of Berea, Hicks 
of Cincinnati, Gage of Coe, Hullihen of 
Delaware, Holden. of John Milliken Uni- 
versity, Moore of Lake Forest, Burton of 
Michigan, Coffman of Minnesota, Chase 
of North Carolina, Voelker of Olivet, 
Smith of Roanoke, Ogilby of Trinity, 
Bailey of Vermont, Tulloss of Wittenberg, 
Penniman of Pennsylvania and Lindley of 

sas 
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The Choice of the Well- 
Informed 





STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
(Model No. 24) 


Speed, ease of operation, 
durability, dependability, 
are salient qualities in the 
Fox Standard Typewriter. 






Conforming to every standard 
requirement, yet the Fox pos- 
sesses many poiits of superi- 
ority which are exclusive. 


See your local Fox dealer. 
If none in your town, write 
us direct. 


Our new catalog is ready—Send for it 





TYPEWRITER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. Ne AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 
Makes adding easy. It's accurate, quick, 

\ durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
\ Columns. Save, time, brain work and 


errors, 65,000 pleased owners. Fully 
Guaranteed. Price $3.50. Delivered. With 
METAL OPERATING BANDS, §5. Delivered. 
Agents wanted. Immediate shipment made, Send your order now. 


J. H. Bassett & Co., Dept. 167, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, III 


freA 8on* BANKING 
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profession, an in spare 
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American School of Banki: 





STAMMER 


If you .— stammering school till you get A . 7 
FREE book titled. “STAMMERING, oe Origin 
Advanced Neteal Method of Cure. for ~—Wy- union 
rate and a FREE copy of ‘The aca Speech Magazine.” 
Largest and best school for stammerersin the world. Write today, 
The North-Western School. 2388 Grand Ave, Milwaukee - 








‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw 
ing, Education, Business and i in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
res’ ence. Begin any time. 


; Che Buiversity of Chic 


po Year Division 6, Chicago, mj 
= 


BON-OPTO 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eves and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He He will 

















knows. refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 


Bon-Opto. 
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Should Sunday Be Kept or Spent? 


(Continued from page 181) 


hour’s work. They attend church on 
Sunday morning. There is no provision 
made for the children’s occupation during 
the balance of the time. All the rules of 
the day begin with Don’t. The first rule 
is, “Don’t whistle.” 

The result has proved to be most 
disastrous for this family. Instead of 
Sunday being the Lord’s Day, it proved 
to be the devil’s day. Some of the boys 
have now grown to maturity. Their doings 
fill pages in the court records. I think 
that I trace their failure to the hours of 
forced idleness in the Sundays .of their 
youth. 


Cuas. W. Hurp. 

Las Animas, Colorado. 

Some set aside practically the entire 
day for worship and religious service: 

The following statements are my ideas 
of what is the right way to use Sunday: 

“Before we eat our breakfast, we should 
read the word of God.” 

“At the regular hour for Sabbath School 


always have your place there, unless sick- 
ness prevents.” 


“If preaching service follows immediately 


after Sabbath School, remain till the 
service is over.” 
There are many ways in which we 


might use the Sabbath evening. 

“Tf we have a young people’s union 
attend it.” If not, visit some of our neigh- 
bors or friends who have been neglecting 
their duties toward church and Sunday 
School, and encourage them to come back 
the next Sunday. Probably one of the 
members of our Sunday School, Young 
People’s Union, or one of the organizations 
of the church may have been ill. If so 
carry them flowers, or something that will 
cheer them up.” 

“At night we should attend whatever 
social there is, and also stay for preaching.” 

ETNA STEGALL. 


Theodore, Alabama. 


And from a sixteen year old girl in 
Moorehead, Minnesota, whose letter 
breathes a most fervent devotional 
spirit: 

Then what can we do on Sunday? Any- 
one who has the sweet love of God in 
his heart has no trouble in answering this. 
He gets up early Sunday morning and gets 
down on his knees and thanks God for 
the blessed day. He often has a beautiful 
hymn on his 
morning work. He goes to church in the 
morning, perhaps, and stays for Sunday 
School. After dinner he goes to a jail 
meeting or to visit some needy or sick 
person. He comes home where he has 
many good books to read and can’t find 
time for them all. After supper he goes 
to evening services. He uses all spare time 
for the study of the blessed Bible and for 
private prayer. At the close of the day 
he kneels and thanks God for all the 
blessings of the day; as he rises he has 
such a sweet calm feeling that Ged is with 
him and he is ready for His coming at 
any moment. - 


But at the opposite extreme we find a 
reader who got more benefit from a 
Sunday ball game than from the church 
service: 


One Sunday 
went to church. 

A solemn-faced usher led me down the 
aisle to a pew where the end seat was 
“hogged” by a grouchy-looking old man 
who never budged a knee as I crawled 
past him. I felt that, even tho in 


morning last summer I 


lips during his necessary 


church, he was 
ing him. 

The service—perhaps it was an off 
Sunday, perhaps I wasn’t in a receptive 
but the music didn’t inspire me 
and as I listened to the minister’s prayer 
and sermon I kept wishing I were out in 
the open, in the warm sunshine—there 
was something stifling and depressing about 
that church that morning—or home read- 
ing a good book. How much more profit- 
able, thought I, it is to read first rate 
literature than to listen-to second rate 
sermons. 

That Sunday afternoon I went to a ball 
game. 

Washington was 


“cussing” me for disturb- 





playing New York. 
Fifteen thousand coatless, noisy, good- 
natured fans, jammed into the stands, 
howled with glee when Babe Ruth clouted 
the ball over the fence—tickled to see him 
chalk up another homer even if it was 
costing the home team the game. 

There was pop to drink and peanuts to 
eat and a man could puff at a good cigar 
in peace. A wild-eyed “bug” in front of 


me yelled “Kill the umpire.” But every- 
one knew he didn’t mean it. That man 
wouldn’t have harmed a fly. He showed 


that he loved life too well, believed in 
being happy and making others happy. 
He probably treated his wife and kiddies 
better than the grouchy-looking old man 
who “hogged” the end seat at church. 
The fan at the ball game was happy, 
happier I’m sure than the grouchy-looking 
old man at church. 
“BERT SNYDER.” 
Washington, D. C. 


Some think the remedy for this sort 
of thing is an improvement in the 
church service itself: 


There should be some improvement on 
the old form of worship. 

An up-to-date library and a large, com- 
fortable reading room should be connected 
with each church. Moving pictures of 
unquestionable value should be used as a 
part of the program for the evening 
services. A church service can be modern- 
ized without destroying the sacredness of 
it. : 

CLINTON HILLMAN. 

New Cumberland, W. Va. 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ences communicated to us was that of a 
lady who had tried the liberal Sunday 
and found it unsatisfactory: 


First, I’ve fished on Sunday, yes, I’ve 
baited with worms and live minnows, too, 
and had good luck and always appeased 
my conscience by saying “The better the 
day, the bigger the fish.” I have sewed 
a little on Sunday and I might have sewed 
more, but I don’t like to sew. I have 
also crocheted a very pretty trimming for 
pillow cases on Sunday afternoon. I’ve 
made preserves, picked a chicken, washed 
an automobile and gone persimmon and 
pecan hunting on Sunday. I used to tell 
myself I could worship God underneath 
a weeping willow or beside a_ babbling 
brook just as well as I could inside a 
stuffy, hot church, but lately I realize if 
I could I didn’t. Seriously and earnestly, 
observance of the Sabbath is the core of 
our civilization. Proper regard for the 
Sabbath is a vital thing. There is no 
worship of God but public worship. 

Mrs. E. C. LIMBocKeEr. 

Dallas, Tezas. 


In our collection there are some 
positively charming pictures of the 
“home Sunday,” centering around the 
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hearthstone rather than either profes- 
sional worship or amusement: 


I go to church. I believe this is due to 
myself as well as to my Maker. I enjoy 
the music and I need the lofty thoughts 
and idealism of the service. It is real 
rest from the sordidness of every-day life. 

Often we invite some one home with us 
for dinner. There is no hurry about 
dinner getting. We do it in a leisurely 
way and do not make a burden of it. Then 
if it’s a fine day and the fancy pleases 
us, we pack a lunch and go out into the 
open, kodak in hand, to enjoy God’s out- 
of-doors. Sometimes we walk and follow 
the woods and streams; sometimes we 
prefer the car and some distant beauty 
spot. Then back home, refreshed body and 
soul for the evening service. 

Sometimes a group of friends gather 
at our house for an afternoon of music. 
We have spent some of the happiest hours 
this way. I would not exchange one such 
afternoon and its memories of sweet com- 
panionship with friends for all the noisy 
baseball games and_ sensational movies 
that an increasing number of people seem 
to enjoy for Sunday recreation. 

If the days are cold or stormy, there 
are letters to write and books to read, 
~ or candy to make or corn to pop, in the 
cheery circle of home. 

Miss F, Pert Bemis. 


Estherville, Iowa. 


One interesting contrast is drawn 
between the needs of the Puritans and 
the needs of present day Americans 
by the pastor of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York City: 


Today in America we are becoming more 
and more industrial and urban. With over 
50 per cent of our population in the cities, 
there must not only be physical rest in the 
ordinary sense of freedom from labor— 
sleep, etc-—but there must be that form 
of rest which comes from change of em- 
ployment, from relaxation, from pleasure, 
from out-of-door life; from contact with 
art, from the elevating touch of drama, 
musie, ete. 

Even the Pilgrim community in Leyden 
was so largely made up of small farmers 
from England, that they were not easily 
absorbed in the industrial life of Holland, 
which was one of the reasons for their 
emigration. They tried to reproduce a 
theocratic form of government under agri- 
cultural conditions, in America, and 
failed. 

Their civic and theological program Dr. 
Charles Eliot considers to have been a 
failure. Under these* circumstances why 
should we go back to the Puritans for any- 
thing except their courage, independence 
and conscience? We must not try to run 
all the various temperaments of our Ameri- 
can life—which now embrace Orientals, 
Latins and Africans—within the “Anglo- 
Saxon mold of a comparatively small sect, 
at a moment of revolt against civil and 
religious tyranny. 

Our attitude toward religion and its 
institutions should be more congenial; less 
the result of revolt and more in accord- 
ance with the needs of human nature, than 
the Puritan Sunday reveals. 

Percy STICKNEY GRANT, 

Another reader declares that a 
“sixteen-hour day” is almost too short 
for the. reading, walking, visiting, cor- 
respondence and worship of the “day 
of rest” and that the day, which seems 
so empty to many is “So full, indeed, 
that I begrudge the time required for 
eating.” Indeed, most of our readers, or 
those who have troubled to write to us, 
seem to have solved for themselves 
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McCutcheon’s 
New Fabrics for the 


Spring and Summer Wardrobe 


NLY when you choose your own dress fabrics are 
you sure of securing individuality of dress. 


You will find that McCutcheon’s latest importations of 
French, Swiss, and English dress fabrics—a number of 
which are exclusive with ‘““The Linen Store’’"—suggest a 
delightful variety of smart new styles for spring and 
summer frocks. Uniquely interesting patterns and new 
unusual textures, make their particular appeal for the 
costume of distinction. 


ENGLISH PRINTS offer dots, scrolls, figures and the 


quaintest of color designs in as many as fifty various 
patterns that are delightfully smart. 


ENGLISH SATEEN—Plain shades as well as figured 
color designs, make this soft, rich fabric particularly 
suitable for street or afternoon wear. 


TROPICAL PRINTS in Batiste weight are enjoying much 


popularity as a dainty and practical fabric for the warmer 
days. 


FRENCH SATEEN comes in small geometricai and 
novelty printings and chic color-effects that are distinctly 
of French origin. 


IMPORTED ORGANDIES—Crisp Swiss: and French 
Organdies in a host of plain shades and in the stamped 
and floral printings now so popular in Paris. 


GINGHAMS continue to be the smart fabric for Spring 
wear. McCutcheon’s Ginghams, in checks, plaids, stripes, 
and plain colors, have established a reputation for 
quality and beauty. 


VOILES—tThis summery material, in many new printed, 
woven and embroidered color-effects, makes its specia! 
appeal for the dainty frock. 


HANDKERCHIEF LINEN—A complete range of the 
newest plain shades of “McCutcheon Quality’’ Pure 
Linen. 

DRESS LINENS—Linens always lend enviable elegance 
to the simplest made frock. ‘‘Non-Krush,”” French 
Linen, and Linen Crash, in White, Cream, and all the 
prevailing Spring shades, can be had at McCutcheon’s. 


Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request 
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Trade Mark 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets. New York 
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“Main 


America. 


Streets” everywhere. 


its scene, its people, its title 


Fifteenth large 


books are sold, or 


I West 47th Street 


Sinclair Lewis has written the best selling novel in 


Because Gopher Prairie, Minn., is America. 
Because its “Main Street” is the continuation of “Main 


Because the dialogue is so real that you say to your 
family “Here, just listen to this.” 


Because there is true humor in it all. 
Because every one is saying, “Have you read it?” and 


entered into daily life and talk. 


printing, 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 


Street” 


and its phrases have already 


$2.00, wherever 


by mail $2.10 from 


New York 




















Don’t Let the 
Expense Stand 
in the Way of 


Your College 
Education. 


This student and hun- 
dreds like him earned 
his own college expenses 
by giving part of his 
spare time and vacations 
to interesting, dignified 
field work. 

No house to house canvassing—no goods to be de- 
livered. Each student is assigned an exclusive 
territory, often his own home town. He meets the 
finest class of people and receives a business train- 
ing worth almost as much as his time in college. 


No Cost—No Obligation 


High school, normal school, private prep. school, 
college and university students are eligible. 
You have nothing to lose—everything to gain— 
by trying out the plan. 

Write today for ‘‘Victory,’’ the booklet that tells 
the story. The attached coupon brings it. Use it! 





A Young Man in California 
Who Earned $3700, 





Review of Reviews Company IN 

30 Irving Place, New York 2- Ie 21 
Scholarship Dept. 
Please send me, without obligation or cost to me, 
“VICTORY,” the booklet that tells how to win 
a college education. 























I ion Records” 

nvention KNecords 

A concise bock on industrial property —patents, 

trademarks and copyrights. Indispensab!e to: 

Inventors in recording proof of inventions. 

senuguctarare in recording production facts 
advising on questions of industrial 

ainieen lending to industrial depositors, 

Sent free for five days’ examination; then remit 

$2.12 or return without further obligation, 

Industrial Trust Estate 
713 Trust Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 









Start Your 
Boy on the 
Road to True 
Manhood 


Help him to get started right by giving him 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


Send only 25 cents today for a three months’ 
subscription. By accepting this remarkable 
low price offer you save 35 cents over the news- 
stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. 

This is the formative period of your boy’s 
life. What he will amount to in after years de- 
pends largely on what he is reading now. You 
want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- 
ward-looking—to develop ideas and initiative 
and to learn to make his own way in the world. 

You can make him no better . than a sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. This 
great periodical will give him entartalament, 
instruction and the inspiration to accomplish 
big things. 

Your boy must keep abreast of the times. 
What he reads has much todo with what he 
THINKS and DOES. Guard him against trashy, 
sensational and misleading stories. Give him 
the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- 
spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
will develop your boy’s initiative, foster right 
THINKING and right DOING, and make him a 
manly, moral and courageous boy. 

Besides a wealth of splendid stories and special arti- 
cles each issue contains ag te devoted t to Elec- 
tricity, Mechanics, Wireless, emg bm Seen Athletics 
and tng se Editor! and Coin Col- 
lecting, M Amateur 
Pheteareshe. lustrated 
Jokes, etc., etc. 

Send only 25 cents, today, for a three months’ -. 
scription. We will refund your money promptty and 
without Postion, if you are not more than pleased 
with THE BO 7 (Remit in stamps if 
more pd. A Ad 

THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
5124 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands, 

20 cents a copy.) 
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the problem of “putting the sun in 
Sunday.” 

One class of people stand by them- 
selves in the matter of Sabbath observ- 
ance; those who believe in the Sabbath 
but do not indentify it with Sunday. 
There are many letters from Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists and Seventh-Day 
Adventists who, like the Jews, observe 
Saturday as the Sabbath: 


Sunday blue laws will work a gross 


injustice to thousands of America’s 
finest Christians who believe in the 
original Fourth Commandment, “But the 


seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord, 
thy God.” Sunday blue laws will force 
these pious and saintly Seventh Day friends 
to suspend their business on the first day 
of the week and since they must needs be 
true to their God and keep the Seventh 
Day, they will be forced to break the first 
part of the Commandment, “Six days 
shalt thou labor.” 

Wouldn’t it be more Christ-like for 
you who have changed the Sabbath from 
Saturday to Sunday to change back since 
you have no scruples against changing 
from one day to the other, and our good 
Seventh Day friends have? 

R. McCuLLavueH. 

Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Did Profit-Sharing or the 


Union Fail? 
(Continued from page 180) 
on company time with teachers pro- 
vided under the federal and state laws 
granting aid for vocational education. 
These classes are adapted to all levels. 

The union originally included only 
the three hundred men knitters on the 
full-fashion machines. The men later 
opened the organization to their girl 
helpers—each man has three—and then 
they went the whole way and threw 
epen the door to every employee in the 
factory down to the youngest yvirl. The 
girls were coming in slowly, it is true, 
but surely. They were not coming be- 
cause of solicitation. The union did not 
want a lot of members whom they 
would find difficulty in holding. 

That the union did not urge the girls 
to come in did not mean, however, that 
the union was not interested in the wel- 
fare of non-members. Their shop com- 
mittee frequently took up with Mr. 
Thieme matters of concern to the en- 
tire plant; and Mr. Thieme in turn re- 
ferred to the committee of the union 
matters concerning the whole plant in 
which he wanted the coéperation of this 
force. The union, according to the men, 
was actually a convenience to the com- 
pany. It was a body thru which 
changes could be presented to all the 
people, and its power was sometimes 
exercized in a most salutary way, 
where disciplinary force was needed. 

There was no doubt of it. The organ- 
ized workers were sincerely interested 
in efficient production. They had no 
fear of being placed at a disadvantage 
because of high wages for efficiency, 
and were confident in the good faith of 
the management. They told us how they 
were always able to present their case 
to the company officials and to receive 
satisfaction; how the company kept 
their employees on during the period of 
shortage of dyes in 1914-15, and con- 
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tinued to manufacture as before and to 
take the risk of piling up large stocks; 
how, nevertheless, large profits were 
unexpectedly made. when a tremendous 
demand set in, so that a policy fair to 
employees proved to be profitable to the 
firm; how this had always been the 
policy of the company, so that, in the 
last twenty-four years, the employees 
had not lost a single day on account of 
lack of work. This was due to the large 
surplus which the company accumu- 
lated to take them over periods of de- 
pression. They told us there had never 
been any water in the stock, and, in the 
periods of highest profits, the stock- 
holders had never been paid more than 
12 per cent. 

Along with it all they told us of their 
own interest in efficient production and 
of items which they had contributed 
toward greater economies, such as the 
raveling out of spoiled articles and use 
of the thread later in weaving; the sal- 
vage of the thread at the bottom of the 
spool which used to be thrown away; 
the saving of steps by a change in the 
position of the box holding the spools. 

These skilled workmen had a pride 
in their work. Their job requires real 
workmanship. They were proud to be 
treated like men. They think and study. 

But we were surprized to find a trade 
union, along with all these welfare and 
educational activities, this profit-shar- 
ing which adds 25 per cent to the al- 
ready high wages, this club house, 
community center, textile club, and 
other harmonizing agencies. The union 
officers noted our surprize and ex- 
plained how the union came into ex- 
istence. “Mr. Thieme was away for a 
long time. He was reported to be very 
sick. Things were going bad. So we or- 
ganized. Then he came back. Things be- 
gan to go all right again. But we keep 
up the union partly because we are 
afraid he might die.” 

The company described their rela- 
tion with the union in a pamphlet 
shown to us by the union officers: 

We recognize the union, and the union 
recognizes the management. Annually, with 
the election of new officers, the union ap- 
points a factory committee of from twelve 
to fifteen men, who meet with the manage- 
ment upon a call from either side, when 
mutual plans, suggestions, grievances, rec- 
ommendations, etc., are discussed and acted 
upon, These meetings are attended by the 
general manager, superintendent and other 
assistants as well as such shop foremen as 
are interested in the subjects under con- 
sideration. Thru this close contact of offi- 
cials and working people, a better under- 
standing of each other’s wants and view- 
points is created. Naturally, it took some 
years before sufficient confidence and mu- 
tual respect were inspired to get results 
and convince both sides of fairness. It is 
not entirely a one-sided proposition. for 
while labor presents its grievances to the 
management, on the other hand the man- 
agement brings its problems and grievances, 
affecting such questions as production, qual- 
ity and labor supply, before the committee. 
In other words, the management uses the 
union quite as freely as the union uses the 
management. It goes without saying that 
while the management has obtained an 
ideal situation with regard to labor, qual- 
ity of work, etc., the employees ‘have also 
obtained a maximum of wages and bonuses, 
as well as a fifty-fifty share in the profits. 
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FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOR- 
OUGH GROUNDING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL, OF HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER MODERN 
COUNTRIES; OR WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE RACE IN GENERAL. 


THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, 
COVER THE FIVE BIGGEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND 
TOGETHER COMPRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION 
AND BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 





LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 
By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. Part I deals with democratic government in general. Part 
II describes some democracies in their working. Part III is devoted to an exposition 
of the author’s conclusions. 2 vols. $10.50 
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“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 
By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, 
yet still unknown to many of the rising generation. No American can be called well 
informed until he has read this classic study of American government and politics. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations and 
their institutions. . . . There is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that 
approaches it.”"—New York Times. 2 vols. $8.00. 


“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


From the Compromise of 1850 
New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00. 


“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has 
handled his vast and complicated material. I was about to say that his history is 
as absorbing as a play; but I would like to see a play that is half so absorbin 


z. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE 
By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the ee of 1914 but the Europe 
of reconstruction, with its new_ social, economic and itical _conditions, “there is 
probably no single work in the English language so useful as this.’ 


“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a muss of material 
has been sifted, condensed and put into permanent form is beyond praise.’’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 2 vols. The Set, $7.75. 


WELLS’S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, 
READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great 
War, with a glimpse into the future, is not only “the most talked about book of the 
winter;” it is “one of the great books of our generation.” 
“An altogether wondrous work . his narrative of human struggle and endeav- 
or glows with life. It is astonishing how much of prime importance can be 
told in two volumes.’’*—James Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 

2 vols, The Set, $10.50. 
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READ-JUST PUBLISHED -READ 
THE GREATEST DEBATE IN A DECADE ! 


CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM 
r. E.R.SEL 
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REPORT ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DEBATERS. 
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Horsford’s Cold Weather 
Plants 


When you get nursery stock from Vermont 
you can be sure that it is hardy. Our Hardy 


Plants, Wild Flowers, Lilies, Orchids, Hardy 
Ferns, Vines, Shrubs, and Trees which we 
grow here have always given satisfaction when 
properly set. Trees and Shrubs that we have 


found tender in severe winters have been dis- 
carded from our lists. Ask for our New An- 
nual before making up your list of wants, 


F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 
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Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. . 
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Yet we are not averse to saying that from 
the time that this arrangement became 
truly operative the stockholders’ profits 
went up every year. In other words, it has 
proven up to this time a profitable invest- 
ment for both capital and labor. 

This was Mr. Thieme’s ideal, which 
he stated as follows: 

We have no more important function to- 
day in the Wayne Knitting Mills than the 
development of our welfare work. This we 
are doing in part thru certain aids such as 
old age pensions, special assistance to sick 
and needy, sick and accident insurance, 
group insurance and health department, 
which do much to alleviate misfortune. 
Important as these are, they are secondary 
in my judgment to our more constructive 
welfare work thru profit sharing, club 
house culture and recreation, which or- 
ganize and promote efficiency, good for- 
tune, good feeling, community well being 
and satisfaction, individual success and 
leadership. It is this kind of welfare work 
that must be vastly increased thru manu- 
facturing institutions in the immediate 
future. But this welfare work must not 
operate to keep the payroll down. 

Thus it was in August, 1919. In Oc- 
tober, 1920, the financial intoxication 
began to pass off. Payrolls had previ- 
ously been adjusted up to meet the high 
cost of living, until in June, 1920, the 
last advance had been made, after the 
profit-sharing checks for 25 per cent on 
wages, out of the preceding year’s 
earnings, had been issued to all the 
workers. Everything looked. rosy. Then 
the union committee demanded that the 
25 per cent profit-sharing bonus should 
be put thereafter into the weekly pay 
envelope instead of paying it at the end 
of the year. The company got at once a 
rude glimpse of the workers’ psychol- 
ogy. To the workers, profit-sharing in 
cash is but deferred wages. It was 
here, as always, wage psychology 
against profit psychology. But the 
glimpse in June was not rude enough— 
the intoxication was on the company 
also. Business was rosy. The company 
agreed to take its chances, make 
everybody happy and assure ideal 
working conditions for the season. But 
they hesitated enough to agree only to 
the committee’s program for a period 
of six months, ending December 1. 
Thus for six months unearned profits 
became current wages. Profit psychol- 
ogy yielded to wage psychology, not- 
withstanding wages proper had al- 
ready kept up with the cost of living. 

In October the company found itself 
with $2,000,000 inventory depreciated 
approximately 40 per cent. Mr. Thieme 
called in the committee. He proposed to 
take off the last advance in wages 
proper, made in June, and to pay prof- 
its as before, only when earned, at the 
end of the year. He met the committee 
often. He wrote a long statement which 
was read.at the union meeting. He im- 
plored them to accept his statements 
and to have confidence in his judgment 
and integrity. He appéaled to individu- 
als and presented facts and figures of 
every kind. 

But wage psychology could not think 
in terms of profit psychology. Wages 
are paid now, but profits are paid a 
year, maybe ten years, from now. They 
require different kinds of imagination. 
The committee of the union went to 
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headquarters at Philadelphia. They 
came back confirmed in what they | 
started with. “No wage reductions is 
the motto of our union.” 

On December 1, the 1900 employees 
walked out. 

It was nuts for the company. Raw 
material had been going down in price 
since October—25 per cent in Novem- 
ber, then 50 per cent in December. The 
price made on hosiery in October was 
already too high in November. Novem- 
ber prices much too high in December. 
Even had the union accepted the com- 
pany’s offer the company claimed it 
would have been losing money, altho it 
would have been following its twenty-five 
year policy of not laying off the work- 
ers, even at a loss, but making up the 
loss out of its unemployment reserve. 
The union laid itself off, and the re- 
serve was not called upon. 

On the worker’s side, the union mem- 
bers felt that Mr. Thieme had fallen 
under the influence of other stockhold- 
ers, who objected to the too high wages 
with their bad effect on the labor mar- 
ket of Fort Wayne. 

But Mr. Thieme himself believes 
that he has not changed his mind. He 
is only adjusting himself to new condi- 
tions. He warned the union what would 
happen. He used all his personal influ- 
ence and prestige. A strike would be a 
slap at him personally. It would say 
that they did not trust him, that he was 
not straight. If so, he would not con- 
tinue to do business with those who re- 
pudiated him after these many years 
of confidence. 

So his new program, when the strike 
shall end and the men come back, is the 
open shop—no discrimination between 
union and non-union labor, but no rec- 
ognition of the union thru committees 
or otherwise. Instead, there will be a 
plan of organization which will put fac- 
tory operations in control of the work- 
ers, by the workers, excluding officers 
of the company. All of the other fea- 
tures will not only be continued, but 
expanded. Profit-sharing again will be 
the leading feature, and with it, life, 
accident, sickness and unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, club house, 
community center, vocational educa- 
tion, efficiency committees, and so on. 

Was it profit-sharing or unionism 
that fell down? 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Beware of Pickpockets ! 
(Continued from page 182) 


of bills invites the pickpocket to hover 
around your immediate vicinity, and 
generally he gets what he goes after. 
It is at all times foolish for anyone to 
carry a large sum of money in a 
crowded thorofare unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary; and then the safest 
way to carry it is in the hand. There is 
little danger of a highwayman reliev- 
ing you of it, for the crowds are your 
best protection in this case; it is gen- 
erally in sparsely settled, lonely neigh- 
borhoods that money will be forcibly 
taken from you, and the pickpocket is 
too much of a coward to try a forcible 
method. 
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How I Ate A Pound A Day 
Off My Weight 


An Amazing discovery in weight reduction, no 
starving, no medicines, no special foods, no 
course of baths, no exercises, no “mind cure.” 


be?” his would nearly always 

be the first remark I’d hear when- 
ever I met an old friend or acquaintance. 
And they were right. No doubt about it, 
I was fast putting on weight to a notice- 
able extent. 

At first I took it as a sure sign of vigor- 
ous health. I had always thought that the 
accumulation of fat was Nature’s way of 
storing up health and energy—a sort of 
reserve to draw upon in time of need. So 
I revelled in my good fortune and felt 
genuinely sorry for my friends who were 
net so favored by Nature. 

But soon my condition began to be seri- 
ous. I was getting altogether too fat. My 
increasing stoutness began to be about all 
I could think of—it entirely occupied my 
mind. My friends began to mention it. I 
couldn’t walk a block without puffing. My 
heart became affected. 


I Gave Up Pleasures to No Avail 


I had always led an active life, 
being fond of athletics, horse- 
back riding and other exercises. 
My increasing weight made it 
difficult for me to “go in” for 
these things. I simply couldn't 
get around as fast as the others 
—even my walk was different; 
and besides any sort of physical 
exertion became unpleasant to 
me. I don’t need to go into de- 
tails, for anyone with a tendency 
to stoutness will well know what 
I mean. 

This lack of exercise could 
lead to but one thing; I took on 
weight to an alarming extent, 
and I shall never forget the day 
when I realized that I was slowing down 
mentally as well as physically. I lost in- 
terest in my work and all social affairs. 
Anything requiring exertion was passed 
up. Understand me, please, I am not try- 
ing to praise my former self and figure; 
I’m simply telling how my mental and 
physical powers and pleasure decreased as 
fat was increased. 


Starving Only Made Things Worse 


You can probably guess my next move— 
nearly every “fat”? woman has taken it. I 
became a follower of the “simple life.” I 
cut down on my diet—and felt hungry all 
the time. Then I took a course of baths. 
According to weights taken “before and 
after” the baths cut down my weight. But 
within a day or so the weight was back 
again. The baths had only a temporary 
effect. And it seemed to me that they were 
sapping my vitality. 

hen I tried the plan of going without 
liquids ; omitting certain food from my all- 
too-meager diet; of eating widely adver- 


ee A REN’T yee heavier than you used to 


tised “reducing foods,” and finally of tak- 
ing medicine. 


By this time life 
had lost much of its 
joy for me. As my 
weight increased so 
did my distress. I 
simply had to do 
something. So I 
started to find out 
all I could about 
obesity. I ques- 
tioned physicians, 
surgeons, army doc- 
iors, health specialists and a lot of women 
ind men who were similarly afflicted. Soon 
| became a walking encyclopedia of weight 
reduction. But still I continued to put 
n weight, 








Fat People Die Young 


One day I experienced a shock. I was 
reading some health statistics by life in- 
surance companies. These showed conclu- 
sively that in addition to causing mental 
and physical inefficiency fatness brings on a 
serious chain of illnesses, such as heart 
trouble, diabetes, stomach -and intestinal 
trouble, apoplexy and the like. And then 
I read that fat people die young. No sup- 
position about this. Plain, cold, hard facts, 
drawn from life insurance statistics, cover- 
ing the experiences of tens of thousands of 
people and several generations. 


At Last I Found the Secret 


My lucky star must have been working 
for me about this time, for I ran across 
just the kind of practical help I was look- 
ing for. friend advised me to read 
‘Weight Control, the Basis of Health,” by 
the famous Food _ Specialist, Eugene 
Christian. 

This course, in the form of 
simple little lessons, completely 
upset my own personal opinions 
and all that I had learned about 
obesity and health. It shows 
that when one starts to put on 
weight it is not a sign of health, 
but of ill-health. Obesity is ac- 
tually a disease. Then it showed 
that most of the tables of weights 
indicating what a person of a 
certain age and height should 
weigh are all wrong and why. 

hen there were some startling 
new ideas about the maintenance 
of health and of mental and 
nt ge vigor. No theories, but 
ard, practical facts, drawn from 
the experiences of thousands of men and 
women in all conditions of life. 

The remarkable part of it all was that 
there were no fads in Eugene Christian’s 
methods, no special baths, no self-denying 
diet, no medicine, no exercises—nothing 
out of the ordinary. Simply go on living 
a normal life, eat appetizing, delicious 
foods, properly combined, do pretty much 
as you please. And still one could reduce 
his or her weight to normal in a very short 
time by entirely natural methods. 


A Pound Less a Day 
Without the Slightest Hardship 


It all sounded too good to be true, but 
I decided to give the methods a fair test. 
Right from the start my former figure and 
energy began to return. The very first 
week I reduced my weight by a pound each 
day. Not the slightest hardship was in- 
volved—a most unusual thing in weight- 
reduction. I had always enjoyed my meals, 
but now my food tasted even more deli- 
cious than ever. Working became a pleas- 
ure to me again, imstead of a grind. I was 
bubbling over with life and energy. My 
flesh grew hard and firm. And soon, very 
much to my surprise, I was able to wear 
fabrics and colors which my stoutness had 
forced me to abandon. 


A Famous Scientist’s Greatest 
ork 


When I now look upon my former con- 
dition of stoutness it all seems like a hor- 
rible nightmare, for not only did I quickly 
regain my normal weight, but I’ve main- 
tained it ever since. To look at me today 
no one would realizé that not so long I 
was a “fat” woman. My quick reduction 
in weight, my vigorous health and active 
mind of today I owe all to Eugene Chris- 
tian. I only wish I had the means to dis- 


tribute his remarkable Course to every 
woman afflicted with obesity, for I feel 
that Eugene Christian is rendering a great 
and genuine service to humanity through 
his wonderful work. I have recommended 
Eugene Christian’s Course to many others 
and have had the satisfaction of seeing it 
produce results just as remarkable as in 
my case. 


How You Can Try This Method 
Without Risking a Penny 


Much could be written about the cause 
and the remedy for excessive stoutness and 
Eugene Christian’s methods. But that is 
unnecessary ;- for you can now test them 
out in the privacy of your home without 
risking a penny. These methods are not 
new and untried theories, for more than 
200,000 people in all walks of life have 
used and are using them and indorse them 
in the most enthusiastic terms. 

The publishers have left on hand just 
1,296 sets of Eugene Christian’s Course, 
which they wish to dispose of before the 
New Edition comes off the press. The 
price at which thousands of these sets have 
been sold is $5. But these few remaining 
sets are being offered at only $2 for as 
long as they last, so if you act quickly 
you can get these wonderful secrets at a 


saving of $3. 
Send No Money! 


Simply put your name and address on the 
coupon below and mail it NOW. Give the 
postman only $2 in 


complete payment, 
when the course ar- 
rives. 

Look the course 
over carefully. Put it 
to the test. Weigh 
yourself before you 
start, then weigh 


yourself daily. Judge 
by results. If you 
don’t notice a great 
improvement within 
five days after start- 
ing, send it back and 
your money will 
refunded. You can 
clearly see that an 
offer like this could 
not be made unless the 
publishers were confi- 
dent that Eugene Christian’s methods will 
produce remarkable results for you, as they 
have for thousands of others who gladly 
paid $5 for the course. 

But immediate action is necessary. There 
is no need for you to suffer from superfluous 
weight any longer—and remember, that special 
price can be held only as long as the few sets last. 

Cut the coupon now and send it at once and 
be sure to avoid disappointment. You will surely 
agree that health, happiness and comfort are 
worth the trial. Write today. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept. 42, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


Corrective Eating Society, 
Dept. 42, 48 West 16th St., New York City. 

_ You may send me, prepaid, Eugene Chris- 
tian’s Course, “Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,” in 12 lessons. I will pay the post- 
man only $2 on arrival. If I am not satis- 
fiéd with it I have the privilege of returning 
it to you after a 5-day trial. It is, of course, 
understood that you are to refund my money 
($2) if I return the course. 


Name 
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The Financial 


Outlook for 1921 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Not an Annual Review, but a comprehensive, 
conservative and valuable book on what the 
master minds of America believe 1921 will 
unfold. An indispensable guide to the busi- 
ness man and financier alike. 


Partial Summary of Contents 

The 1921 Outlook, 

A Composite Picture of Financial and Busi- 
ness America as seen through the eyes of 
25 American Leaders of industry. 

Stock Market Averages for 1920. 

Ten Year Price Range of Leading Stocks, 

Ebb and Flow of Price Waves for 95 Years, 

Trend of Stock Prices During and After the 
War. 


Thirty Seasoned Investment and Speculative 
Opportunities. 

Complete Sales Record 
Market for 1920. 
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DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Miine, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1933 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1921, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 

Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 

Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 























Talk Convincingly— 
and the World Is At 


Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’? one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say it. 


If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘“fhe Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
1. Did Profit-Sharing or the Union Fail? 


1. Summarize this article as briefly and 
clearly as possible, in order to define for 
yourself the issue which the article raises 
and the title suggests. 


ll. Should Sunday Be Kept or Spent? 


1. Look thru the Bible, the Old and New 
Testament, for :discussion of the Sabbath, 
and write an essay that is, in part at 
least, a description of the ancient Hebrew 
Sabbath. You could do it from the lit- 
erary or historical point of view, from in- 
terest in biblical writings and customs as 
such. Or you could make your essay a 
study of then and now, of two different 
Sabbaths arising from different needs and 
circumstances. 

2. Pick out from these letters the one which 
seems to you logically most clear and con- 
sistent, regardless of whether you agree 
with it or not. Have your reasons for your 
choice. Pick out the letter that you think 
the most superficial and faulty in its ar- 


gument. 

8. Choose the three letters that seem to you 
most expressive of personality and write 
three character sketches of the writers. 


lll. Beware of Pickpockets! 


1. Introspect a little to find out if you can 
why human nature likes to read articles like 
this. You should be able to do a humorous 
essay on why people enjoy-reading about 
how they are going to be robbed, held up, 
murdered, etc. 

IV. Alice in Puppetiand. 


1. Look up in the encyclopedia and in books 
on the history of the drama other cases of 
the use of marionettes or puppets, and see 
what an interesting article you can make 
out of your material. 

2. Write a play, either original or a drama- 
tization of some good story, intended to 
be acted by puppets. Make your scheme 
just as complete as possible, in stage 
directions, properties, scenery, music, 
etc., illustrating with sketches if you can. 

V. The United States—the Main Obstacle 
to the World’s Peace. 


1. Write a brief historical article comparing 
Germany’s attitude toward disarmament be- 
fore the war with America’s after the war. 
Make your article either refute or confirm 
Mr. Hershey’s editorial. 


Vi. The Irony of Fate. 


1. The general question that this editorial 
raises is something like this: are people 
ever objectively self-aware and self-critical 
enough to enjoy and understand an art 
presentation of their own type? Think of 
it in the special cases described. Compare 
Walt Whitman’s poetry with some poetry 
which you know to be popular with the 
“masses”—Robert Service, Kipling, Tenny- 
son, for instance. Compare the Barnard 
“Lincoln” with such popular works of art 
as Watts’ “Hope,” or others that you can 
discover for yourself, Compare, as _ litera- 
ture for children, Stevenson’s “Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse” with stories by Henty, or 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, or Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour’s school stories, or “The Elsie Books,” 
or “The Five Little Peppers,” or any other 
books that you know children really like. 
See if you can derive from this series of 
comparisons any generalizations about the 
kind of art that appeals to trained and to 
untrained tastes, and apply these gener- 
alizations to the examples given in this 
editorial. 

2. Is the instance of “Gulliver’s Travels” in 
the same class with the other three? Ex- 
plain how it has come to be connected with 
childhood, instead of with a maturely cyni- 
cal group of readers. 

8. “Symbolism, satire—the two most ultra- 
adult forms of literature.” Do you agree? 
Diseuss the statement, bringing to bear on 
it everything that you have ever read that 
is relevant. 

Vil. Common Sense and Utopia. 


1. Who were Plato, Sir Francis Bacon, Sir 
Thomas More? Read More’s “Utopia,” and 
as much as you can of the “Republic,” and 
“The New Atlantis,” so as to know what 
this editorial is talking about. 

2. What part of Ruskin’s social philosophy is 
involved in the clause “If we believe with 
Ruskin that industrial and mechanical civ- 
ilization is evil...”’? Compare Ruskin 
with William Morris as a social and indus- 
trial reformer. 

8. “And the architects of the social sciences 
are the Utopians.’”’ Make a list of ten such 
architects chosen from as many lands and 
times as possible. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. Decreasing Wages— Did Profit-Sharing 
or the Union Fail? 


1, Explain the labor policy of the Wayne 
Knitting Mills as described by Professor 

mmons. 

2. Why was this policy unable to stand the 
test of hard times and decreasing prices, 
profits and wages? 

. “Wage psychology could not think in terms 
of profit psychology.” Explain this phrase. 


ll. Disarmament—The United States—the 
Main Obstacle to the World’s Peace. 
Spring Styles in Armament. Congress 
Votes Small Army. 


1, Explain why Germany’s adoption of a big 
navy policy led to hostility between Eng- 
land and Germany and to friendship be- 
tween England and France during the dec- 
ade before the Great War. 

2. Show how the disappearance of Germany 
as a naval power has altered the relative 
standing of the navies of the world. 

8. Great Britain_is not now building any 
capital ships. Do you think that this means 
that (a) the British see no danger to their 
naval supremacy now that Germany has 
been defeated, (b) the British have given 
up the idea of naval supremacy and are 
willing that the United States should have 
the largest navy, (c) the British have lost 
confidence in the battleship and battle 
cruiser and wish to experiment with cheap- 
er forms of national defense, such as air- 
planes and submarines? 

4. What is the technical issue between the 
champions of the battleship and those like 
Sir Perey Scott, who believe that big ships 
are obsolete? What light has the Great 
War thrown on the situation? What is 
your own opinion? 

5. What is the issue between President Wil- 
son and Congress regarding the size of the 
army? Do you agree with the President 
that the army should be maintained on 
the scale authorized by Congress a few 
months ago or have conditions changed in 
the meantime sufficiently to warrant the 
reduction on which Congress now insists? 

6. Write a brief imaginative sketch of the 
years 1920 to 1930, showing the possible 
dangers to world peace that might arise 
from rivalry in naval construction between 
the United States and other Powers during 
that time? Compare it with the armament 
ay between England and Germany before 

e war. 


Ill. Eastern European Politics — Eastern 
Europe. Pilsudski at Paris. 


ee Why are Poland and France natural allies? 
Notice the geographical position of both 
nations with respect to Germany. 

2. Tell what you can about Franco-Polish re- 
lations in the past, especially in the time 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

3. Why are Russians reluctant to recognize 
the full independence of Latvia and Es- 
thonia? (Note their position between Rus- 
sia and the Baltic Sea). 

4, Over what non-Russian peoples did Russia 
rule in 1914? Find out what you can about 
the way in which the old Russian Empire 
was built up. Was Russia’s policy toward 
subject nationalities conciliatory or op- 
pressive ? 

5. Prepare either the affirmative or the nega- 
tive brief for a debate on the question: 
Resolved, that the United States should 
immediately recognize the full independ- 
ence of Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania and 
of any other country which nas success- 
fully revolted from the old Russian Empire. 


IV. Zionism—The New Jerusalem. 


1. What does “Zionism” mean? “Are all Jews 
Zionists ? 

2. Explain why Palestine is a “holy land” to 
so many religious bodies. What paxt did it 
play in the Crusades? 

3. Explain the reference to the Crimean War. 

4, What are the terms of the British “men- 
date” over Palestine? 


V. Graft—Blackmail in Building. 


1, What was the nature of the building con- 
spiracy recently investigated in New York 
(a reference to the November 27, 1920, 
number of The Independent, p. 306, will 
give some additional facts) ? ‘ 

2. Why in Mr. Williams’s opinion is graft 
especially apt to occur in connection with 
the building industry? 

8. “Any firm or corporation selling or deal- 


ing in building materials ought by State 
and Federal law to be put on the basis of 
a common carrier.” 
topic for debate. 


Here is a ready-made 








